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In his first book, written before the war, he revealed the true position of the Rus- 
sians in Manchuria, and forecasted the course of the struggle with an accuracy 
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“ By far the most valuable contribution to the study of ** Unusually interesting and suggestive.” 

Far Eastern affairs that has appeared in England for — Times, London. 
a decade.” —Dgily Mail, London. “Valuable and illuminating.’ —Spectator. 

“A remarkably interesting book . . . to be relied on absolutely as to the facts.” 


— Daily Evening Transcript, Boston. 
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tries, and explains fully how they have become entangled with each other and 
with rival European nations. Explanations are ample and lucid, while the whole 
has the genuine atmosphere of the East. 
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“Being absolutely photographs and not works of the imagination, they are of extraordinary interest 
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public mind of his time, that it was immediately recognized that a book dealing adequately with his 
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more than ordinary interest for English readers. 
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will be devoted to the lives and work of that band of men who did more than any other to restore life and vitality and 
meaning to English art during the last century. “I trust,” writes the author, “that my story of the private life of these men 
of genius will glorify them not less than those more ceremonious histories of their career, in which they appear as it were 
in stiff brocades and fine coats, donned to tence them from the eyes of the vulgar.” The author was one of the three 
founders of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 
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The Week. 


In his dealings with the Panama Com- 
mission, President Roosevelt has gone 
far towards justifying Senator Tillman's 
description of him as an undeniably 
“patriotic man,” who yet allows no ob- 
stacles of legality or propriety to de- 
ter him when bent on doing something. 
So bad an impression has his latest 
way of rushing to his goal made upon 
the Senate, that not one friendly Sena- 
tor was found to make objection when 
unanimous consent was asked to have 
all of the President’s Commission ap- 
pointments recalled and held under con- 
sideration. The whole affair is in a sad 
tangle. At the very moment the Presi- 
dent is trying to fill the Commission, a 
bill is actively pushed to abolish it al- 
together. In such circumstances, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nominees may well feel like 
the Lord Chancellor out of office, who, 
when asked what he had to say about 
“the situation,” replied that the main 
evil of it was that he had no situation. 














We have a fresh illustratién of the 
sort of “ruler” who, as President Roose- 
velt said in his message, “sprang up” in 
Santo Domingo, and was wise enough 
to turn to the White House to “appeal 
to us to help”; and it seems to show 
that the “chaos” which Mr. Roosevelt 
said he was preventing has supervened. 
It has been asserted by American cor- 
respondents in the island that President 
Morales dared not leave the “seat of 
government,” lest he fall out of that seat 
altogether, or be assassinated if he 
showed himself in public to his loving 
subjects. An adventurer such as he is 
must live in constant uncertainty what 
he will be doing next day; and if he has 
become persuaded that his fine scheme 
of sustaining himself in power by the 
aid of President Roosevelt is about to 
fail, nothing would be more natural than 
for him to run away. He is grandilo- 
quently referred to as “General Mo- 
rales” by some of President Roosevelt’s 
supporters; but the man is, in reality, 
a renegade priest. He left the priest- 
hood because he found the vows of celi- 
bacy irksome. After he had intrigued 
himself into the Dominican Congress, 
and before he had fought his treacher- 
ous way to the Presidency, he introduc- 
ed a bill permitting priests to marry. 


The only plece of benevolent Philip- 
pine legislation vouchsafed by the Fifty- 
eighth Congress was the bill providing 
for the construction of railroads. Bids 
have been advertised for, and some re- 





ceived, but on Thursday, Secretary Taft, 
after consultation with the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs and Gov. Wright, decided 
to reject all the proposals in hand, 
change the terms somewhat, and begin 
over again. Just what the competing 
offers were, or on what points they 
were unsatisfactory, has not been made 
known. Yet the task of allotting these 
contracts or concessions is not only 
complicated and difficult, but very much 
out of our line. Several of the proposed 
routes are laid out in undeveloped re- 
gions where immediate profits from 
operation are absolutely out of the ques- 
tion. Secretary Taft and the other Phil- 
ippine experts were so sure of the unat- 
tractive character of the business prop- 
osition presented that they persuaded 
Congress to authorize a 4 per cent. guar- 
antee of returns on the capital of the 
new roads. Undoubtedly, it would be 
easy to get bidders on some lines, but 
our purpose is defeated unless the whole 
network is constructed. The first at- 
tempt having failed, bids will again be 
opened in January, and contractors who 
are willing to forego the guarantee of 
profits, will be offered every possible 
other inducement. It is much better 
policy than that of the old-time prodigal 
land-grants, but paternalism and State- 
aid do not appear to mix well with cold 
business principles. 


The most noteworthy feature of the 
relations between the United States and 
Tahiti in the past has been the annual 
payment of $45,000 for the transporta- 
tion of ten mails a year—aggregating 
some 400 pounds of letters and 6,000 of 
merchandise and printed matter—to 
that delectable island. It was our im- 
pression that this $6.50 a pound rate 
was cut off last year and the figure re- 
stored to something nearer the $350 a 
year which we had paid for mail trans- 
portation by sailing vessel in the nine- 
ties. So it can hardly have been one of 
the subsidized steamships that brought 
the rumor to the French inhabitants 
that Uncle Sam was preparing to buy 
the island. The price mentioned, too, is 
extremely high: four million dollars for 
about 15,000 population is equivalent to 
$266 apiece, whereas we bought the Fill- 
pinos, in Reed’s phrase, “for $2 a head, 
unpicked,” and these are the last quo- 
tations we have on desirable is ands. 
We should be exceedingly loath to dis- 
appoint the estimable Tahitians, but we 
fear that, with the Philippine Tariff bill 
on a snag in the House, Porto Rican 
citizenship still a matter for dispute, 
and our administration of its affairs un- 
der fire, this is hardly a propitious time 
to put through a bill paying for more 
insular possessions. 





The commission appointed by the Pres- 
ident last summer to recommend revi- 
sion of the naturalization laws had no 
difficult tazk, inasmuch as it would be 
hard to propose any change in the pres- 
ent system that would not be a change 
for the better. Their report now made 
strikes first at the more obvious absurd- 
ities and inequalities. It has been un- 
just to the last degree that some courts 
should make it notoriously easier than 
others to attain citizenship, while it is 
simply ridiculous that the process should 
cost less at one place than another. The 
commission would make naturalization 
purely a Fedeyal function, would issue 
a uniform certificate on petition three 
months in advance, and would abolish 
the two years’ “declaration of intention” 
entirely. Naturalization is meanwhile 
to be restricted to persons who Intend to 
remain permanently in this country and 
who understand the English language. 
As to the last proviso, there may be dif- 
ference of opinion, for at least a plausi- 
ble plea might be made as to the fit- 
ness for citizenship of residents of 
largely foreign-born communities here, 
who retain their mother tongue and yet 
take an interest In our affairs. It must 
be remembered, in this connection, how 
much the States themselves have done 
to give value to the certificate of na 
tionalization. When it was possible for 
a man to vote In many Western States 
on his first papers, or no papers at all, 
strictness in the granting of final pa 
pers was not so necessary as at present 


There must be almost as much satis 
faction in being called “game” and a 
“good fellow” by the President of the 
United States as in being appointed to 
a postmastership. At least, that thought 
is all the ex-postmaster of Kokomo, Ind., 
had for Christmes solace. On Decem- 
ber 6, it will be remembered, announce- 
ment was made, in the customary un- 
official way, of a new policy in refer- 
ence to Presidential postmasters. “When 
the term of such an official has expir- 
ed,” so the plan was outlined, “he will 
be continued in the service if his record 
is reported to be ‘good’ or ‘excellent.’” 
The man from Kokomo blunderingly 
supposed that such a case as his own 
was referred to. Even the Congressman 
who had recommended his successor 
spoke in high terms of his conduct of 
the office, and introduced him at the 
White House. “I wanted,” he said mod- 
estly, “to understand the scope of the 
recent order.” The President told him 
that the other man was to be appointed, 
and he said that he acquiesced. But, 
just for curiosity’s sake, we should like 
to know what was “the scope of the re- 
cent order.” To whom does it apply? 








514 


Does it apply to anybody? Why was it 
put out at all if the first case arising 
under it was to be decided in contraven- 
tion of it? What is the existing policy 
regarding postmasterships? This case 
was apparently settled on the theory 
that postmasterships belong to Con- 
gressmen—the very doctrine which the 
President so effectively demolished only 
last year. Can it be that a general and 
immutable rule of conduct is not re- 
garded as “practical” in the White 


llouse? 


Another railway rate bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress, this one by Sen- 
ator Dolliver of Iowa. The list of such 
bills is now long and imposing. Each, 
pceording to “intimations from high 
sources,” has “the backing of the Ad 
ministration.” This is as it should be 
Whatever bill, however amended, shall 
finally pass will be “the Administration 
bill The failures will be credited to 
their self-sacrificing sponsors. Senator 
Lolliver wants each member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to re 
ceive $10,000 a vear, instead of $7,500. 
the additional $2,500 is intended to per- 
uade good men to serve, and thus to 
remove the objection that the Commis- 
ion is “a refuge for the politically dis 
tressed.” It is by no means certain, 
however, that the higher salary would 
produce the effect intended. Men of the 
ght calibre take places on the Inter- 

ate Commerce Commission, as on the 
Lench, not for the sake of the pay, but 
for the sake of the honor and the op 
portunity to perform an important pub 
lic service. Some of the best men who 
have ever been on the Commission 
judge Alfred M. Cooley 
have accepted the lower salary. The 


for example 


cistréss of decayed statesmen and other 


Lbone-hunters would be rendered only 
the more acute by the sight of an ex- 
tra $2,500 on which they might lay their 


prehensile fingers 


One indirect result of the Burton pros 
ecution is the demand in Kansas that 
shen next a Senator is to be chosen, the 
people may have something to say about 
it. Newspapers of the State are print 
ing many letters from their readers 
urging that some such plan be agreed 
upon before 1907, when Burton's term 
expires. The Topeka Capital reports “a 
more general and wholesome popular 
interest than has been shown In a Sen 
election in twenty 


atorial perhaps 


vears.” Most of the citizens who “write 
to the papers” on the subject propose 
that the next Senator be nominated by 
a party State convention, exactly like 
the candidate for Governor Senator 
Hopkins of Iilinols is a product of this 
plan, and also Senator Burkett of Ne- 
braska, though tin the latter State the 
candidates’ names are also placed on the 
regular ballot, and thus subjected to the 
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additional test of a popular vote. There 
are also advocates of choice of Senator- 
ial candidates by the direct primary, a 
plan which has made astonishing prog- 
ress in the past two years, though it 
has not yet had an actual trial in any 
Northern State. That Burton would 
not have been chosen by any popular 
vote may very well be true; we doubt if 
Platt could have been in this State. Yet 
it is probable that Mitchell could have 
secured his Senatorship in one way as 
well as another; and, in this State, 
Depew led his ticket when he was a can- 
didate for Secretary of State. Popular 
election, in itself, is not enough to se- 
cure us first-class Senators. 


The contest for Speakership of the 
New York Assembly is such a shifting 
battle that prediction as to the outcome 
is futile. One or two facts, however, 
stand out clearly. The first is that 
Gov. Higgins is not likely to be im- 
peached for usurping the functions of 
the Legisiature. Temperamentally, he is 
not a usurper. He prefers to throw re- 
sponsibility on others whenever he can 
do so, and let them enjoy the glory for 
success or the blame for failure. Sena- 
tors and Assemblymen who meekly took 
orders from Odell—who, under his com- 
mand, left their thinking to be done by 
“wiser heads’"’—are not exactly the per- 
sens to lead a revolt against Higgins. 
The second fact which is now evident 
is that Gov. Higgins and the other op- 
ponents of the Odell machine would be 
in a much better position for fighting if 
their candidate had a stronger claim 
to the Speakership. Against Mr. ‘Wads- 
worth’s character and aims no one 
brings any serious charge: but his 
warmest friends cannot assert that in 
his single term this young man has 
manifested the intellectual and moral 
power and acquired the experience need- 
ed for a Speaker in this trying crisis. 
We trust he will develop the necessary 
qualities, but he cannot aspire to the of- 
fice on the basis of proved strength. 
This is an argument which is now the 
only legitimate defence of the discredit- 
ed and debilitated Odell organization. 


Enthusiasts for Government control, 
6s being supernally wise, efficient and 
eofe, will not draw much comfort from 
the testimony of the State Superinten- 
dent of Insurance on Thursday. Mr. 
Hendricks confessed to a state of af- 
fairs in his department almost as shock- 
ing as the insurance looting itself. Ig- 
norance of the law and of facts: indif- 
ference or incompetence, or both; in- 
spections that were farces; examiners 
biind of both eyes; dictation by poll- 
ticlans—that is the kind of appalling 
fadmission drawn out by Mr. Hughes 
Inefficiency was never writ in larger 
capitals. The other horn of the dilemma 
is corruption. In either case, the shame- 
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ful condition of this important branch 
of the State government calls for in- 
siant consideration by Gov. Higgins. He 
has amiably dawdled over it too long. 
Mr. Hendricks, by his own evidence, is 
no more fit to be State Superintendent 
of Insurance than a blind and deaf and 
toothless dog is to keep off ‘chicken- 
thieves and burglars. The whole depart- 
ment needs a radical overhauling. A 
live and honest man must be put at its 
head, and the Platt and Odell dummy 
assistants replaced by somebody able 
to guard the policyholders’ interests. 
With such a revelation of imbecility or 
venality on the part of public officials 
set to watch them, the insurance graft- 
ers must be astonished at their own 
moderation. They might have carried 
eff the very buildings, and Hendricks 
would have seen nothing wrong. 


Interest in the financial aspects of the 
transaction by which the Metropolitan 
system has been absorbed by the Bel- 
ront lines is, of course, all the keener 
o account of the price paid being as yet 
o secret. What all can see with half an 
eye, however, is the great importance of 
the combination from the public point 
of view. It is easy to say that the con- 
scolidation of all the city traction sys- 
tems was “inevitable”; that a_ single 
management means greater economy, 
etc. But all depends upon the thing 
aimed at. If we have in the making a 
new engine of political power; if the 
intention is to confront the city with 
an intrenched and insolent monopoly, 
and to insist that all the new subway 
constructions be given to the Belmont 
interests on their own terms, the case is 
serious. It will be for the Rapid Tran- 
sit Commission and the municipal au- 
thorities to exert all their power in be- 
half of the public. If it be said that no 
other company can build and operate a 
new subway because it cannot offer the 
facilities of connection and interchange 
which the Belmont lines possess, the 
reply is that those facilities are, in the 
long run, under the control of the city. 
The weapon of competition is not yet 
wrested from our grasp, because we can 
compel even a giant monopoly to allow 
a competitor to live. A corporation, 
however vast, has not yet become our 
master. It is the power to regulate, to 
five orders that construction and oper- 
ation of traction systems be for the pub- 
lic interest and convenience, which 
should be appealed to and exhausted be- 
fore recourse to expropriation should be 
thought of. 


Rumors are being industriously circu- 
lated that William Ellis Corey, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, will be unanimously reélected— 
possibly with a special vote of confi- 
dence. When the report was published 
that Corey was to be sued for divorce 
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by his wife, and that a widely adver- 
tised actress was involved in the af- 
fuir, people began to say that the pres- 
ident of the largest industrial concern 
in the world should be a man of more 
stability of character. Then came dis- 
patches from Pittsburgh intimating that 
Mr. Corey was prepared to fight; that 
if attacks were made on his private life, 
other people whose private lives were 
unsavory must stand from under. ‘Whe- 
ther these threats have actually con- 
vineed any one of the large holders of 
steel stock that Corey is the right man 
to continue in the presidency, we are un- 
able to say. The inferences from the ar- 
gument are, however, painfully obvious 
If the directorate of the Steel Corpor- 
ation retains Corey on the ground that 
his business skill should not be con 
founded with his shortcomings as a man, 
the directorate will thus explicitly an- 
nounce to the world that it cares only 
for shrewdness and is indifferent to 
character This would not be a reas- 
suring declaration, for people are not 
vet ready to believe that a Steel Trust 
Ly its mere hugeness can defy the forces 
“hich inevitably demoralize other en- 
terprises. The revelations of the last six 
months, if they have taught men any- 
thing, have reinforced the eternal truth 
that in positions of trust, high or low, 
skill without solidity of character is 
nothing. 


Campbell-Bannerman’'s preliminary 
outline of Liberal policy serves to show 
how a plain, blunt man may meet a 
clever tactician. Balfour's friends in- 
dulged in a good deal of chuckling, at 
the time of his sudden resignation, over 
the way in which he had caught the Lib- 
erals in a trap. They would be forced 
to form a Ministry, which could be, in 
the nature of the case, only a disjoint- 
ed collection of nobodies, and then the 
country would see what it had lost in 
the Balfour Cabinet. But the Liberal 
Premier did, in fact, succeed in forming 
a Government which is confessed by all 
to be much stronger in personnel than 
Balfour’s own. And now Sir Henry 
comes forward to indicate a policy which 
will have the united support of the par- 
ty, and apparently has already the ap- 
proval of the country. The Home Rule 
issue, which was infallibly to split the 
Liberals, appears only in the subordi- 
nate pledge to turn over the administra- 
tion of purely Irish affairs to Irishmen, 
as soon as the thing can be done. With 
Parliament what it is, that means only 
gradual extensions of local government 
in Ireland. And on the issue of free 
trade, which Campbell-Bannerman put 
in the forefront, as it will be in the fore- 
front of the electoral battle; on peace 
with all the world; on a freely elected 
Parliament in South Africa, with the 
cessation of what is practically slave la- 
hor by coolies, and on the cutting down 





of military expenses, the Prime Minis- 
ter was strong and satisfactory The 
Liberal Government has begun auspi 
ciously. 


Germans have been quick to see that 
the Liberal Ministry In England affords 
the best possible hope of reéstablishing 
cordial relations between the two na- 
tions. It would be unjust to say that 
the Balfour Government countenanced 
the attacks of the Jingo English press 
upon the Kaiser and his people; vet it 
was plain that, in its desperate clinging 
ic official life, it could easily hint that, 
owWng to complications with this or that 
country, it would be extremely unwise 
to “swap horses” just at that particular 
moment Fortunately, Campbell-Ban 
uerman is under no such temptation. 
Moreover, the historic attitude of his 
party is in favor of justice and fair 
dealing and friendship with other na 
tions. The presence in the new Cab- 
inet of James Bryce would alone re 
assure Germany, for it is only a few 
months since he published an admirable 
letter of protest against the senseless 
anti-German campaign, for which the 
military and naval Jingoes were so 
largely responsible. Evidently the Ger 
mans do not intend to lose a moment in 
beginning the work of pacification. The 
recent meeting of the Berlin Chamber 
of Commerce, which resulted in the 
friendliest resolutions on the subject of 
Anglo-German relations, was an echo of 
* similar gathering in WLondon, with 
Lord Avebury in the chair. There will 
certainly be other such demonstrations 


In his recent speech in the Reichstag, 
the German Chancellor denied that Ger 
many had any thought of sending troops 
into Russian Poland. That plan was 
merely another invention of the hostile 
English press. Germany, he declared, 
would remain absoijutely neutra! and let 
events in Russia take what course they 
might; for this he gave his word. Ac 
cepting it at its full value, the ques- 
tion still remains, not what Germany 
will do to the Russian revolution, but 
what that revolution will do to her. One 
of the very first questions to come be- 
fore the Prussian Landtag is the voting 
of more money for the Germanization 
of Prussian Poland. The Berlin press 
admits that the great sums thus far 
spent have achieved very little, and calls 
for more money to build dikes to keep 
out the waves of Russian discontent. In 
Prussia itself the three-class suffrage 
appears more than ever intolerable—the 
worst of all electoral systems Bismarck 
called it—in view of Russian progress 
and the success of the universal-suf- 
frage agitation in Austria and Hun- 
gary. It was proposed last month to 
have a street demonstration throughout 
Prussia on a given day, In Russian style, 
to demand suffrage changes; but the So- 
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cial-Democrats, Bebel leading, thought 
it wiser not to run the risk of collision 
with the authorities and possible blood 
shed. But the mere proposal shows how 


the Russian example is telling 


The blood of the martyrs may be the 
seed of the Church, but sometimes the 
seed falls upon stony ground. M. Brune 
tiére, who deprecates the recent anti 
clerical legislation in France, takes in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes a pessimis 
tic view of the condition of religion 
there. Since the enactment of the Fer 
rv laws, Catholic influence in France 
has been seriously impaired. The di 
persion of the congregations and the 
secularization of the state, will, he 
thinks, complete the ecclesiastical dis 
aster. Many French Catholics are dis 
posed to look with indifference upon the 
difficulties which 
clergy, and there is a lack of any e 


now confront the 


clesiastical organization for concerted 
action. As a remedy, it is recommend 
ed by M. Brunetié@ére that there should 
be a council of all the French bishops to 
assume systematic control. He does not 
desire the formation of a clerical party 
like the German “Centre,” but only a 
kind of synod which may do something 
for the afflicted dioceses and parishes 
In other words, he would have a cleri 
cal party affiliated with no political par 


ty. 


The fact that in a Catholic countr 
like France the Centre should be so 
weak is very significant. But in things 
religious and ecclesiastical the French 
conscience has always been affected by 
the political leaders of the hour In 
some countries a policy of suppression 
has been a failure. No political coercion 
kept Scotland from being Presbyterian, 
nor certain Swiss cantons from being 
Protestant. But France has often pass 
ed from one extreme to another, follow 
ing sometimes the policy of a monarch, 
sometimes that of a national assembly 
or parliament, and has gone with a light 
heart from one creed to another. The 
reign of Henry IV. was first Protestant, 
then Catholic. Atheism was triumphant 
during the Revolution, but Napoleon 
made peace with the Pope. In seeking 
a modus vivendi for the Church in 
France, M. Bruneti@ére has his eye upon 
the United States, where the Catholics, 
without being allied to any particular 
party, have had their plenary council 
and unmolested have carried on thei: 
work. But, in respect to this, it is idle to 
compare the two countries. In America 
traditions are few and flexible. But in 
rance, behind every declaration of pol 
icy, however simple it may be on the 
surface, there is a host of inconvenient 
memories. An assembly of Gallican 
bishops used to excite suspicion at the 
Vatican. In these days it will be fear 
ec, rather, at the Elysée, 
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WHAT THE NAVY NEEDS. 

“Esprit de corps is a bad thing in a 
navy. It leads to concealment of defects 
and abuses which, to be remedied, must 
be brought to light. What you want is 
esprit de patrie.” These words were 
spoken by a foreign admiral of unusual 
breadth of professional knowledge, the 
leading spirit in one of the lesser nav- 
les of Europe, in conversation with an 
American interlocuter. In view of re- 
cent revelations of conditions at the 
Naval Academy, the question may wel! 
srise whether esprit de patrie in our 
navy may not be giving way to esprit 
de corps. These conditions are the 
outgrowth of a spirit which has been 
developing in the navy ever since the 
Civil War—a spirit not necessarily bad, 
but which, unless restrained and guid- 
ed, must lead to the serious impairment 
of the usefulness of the naval service. 
The fact is, that this service is govern- 
ed by a twofold system of laws—an of 
ficial one established by Congress and 
the Navy Department, and an interior 
unwritten code which, from its very na- 
ture, tends when left unimpeded to sup- 
plant the official laws. The embryo mid- 
shipman, from the first day of his life at 
the Naval Academy, breathes an atmos- 
phere of submission to this code, which, 
not embodying any useful restraint, pre- 
scribes absolute submission to the ar- 
bitrary will of his immediate superiors 
in rank, on whom his future success as 
an officer of the service must depend 
Regulations how he shall walk on the 
paths: how he shall turn corners; how 
he shall not sit on the benches: how 
he shall hold his hands at table; how 
he shall or shall not walk with ladies; 
and under what terms he may engage in 
a personal combat—are much more than 
efforts of exuberant youth to make and 
enforce laws. Like the menial services 
imposed on a newly admitted member 
of the Jesuit order, they are the begin- 
ning of a course of discipline, the re- 
sult of which is the complete subordina- 
tion of the individual to the will of the 
organization, the reduction of his per- 
sonality to a mere machine, and the im- 
pairment of moral courage. Under the 
influence of this discipline the navy is 
hecoming more and more a law unto 
itself. This growth is facilitated by a 
combination of different circumstances, 
ell tending In the same direction. 

First among these is the lack of ac- 
quaintance with naval affairs on the 
part not only of the public at large, 
but even of that portion of the pub- 
lic specially appointed to supervise 
the navy. A atriking example of this 
was offered at the hearing before the 
Committee of Naval Affairs in the last 
Congress on a bill authorizing the Gener- 
al Roard, tn the course of which It came 
out that not even the leading members 
of the committee were acquainted with 
the powers and duties of chiefs of bu- 
reau In the Navy Department, nor with 
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the historic fact that the proposed law 
was almost identical in terms with one 
under which the Navy Department was 
governed for nearly thirty years of its 
history, and which had to be abrogated 
owing to the inefficiency of the system 
to which it gave rise. 

Coupled with this is the absence or 
the part of our public of that feeling o 
urgency for naval defence which is nec- 
essarily so strong in European coun- 
tries, especially in England, where the 
possibility that a hostile fleet may, 2 
short notice, be blockading its coasts 
or descending upon its ports is ever 
present to the public mind. Whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, it is impossi- 
ble to arouse in the minds of our pub- 
lic any serious apprehension that within 
a generation a hostile fleet will dare to 
come within gunshot of our coasts or 
vithin range of our torpedo boats—and 
least of all a battleship, costing more 
than the entire equipment of any of our 
great universities, but liable to be sent 
tc the bottom by a torpedo as speedily 
as an old-fashioned man-of-war. 

The outcome of the causes and pro- 
cesses we have described is the best 
solidified and most perfectly unified non- 
ecclesiastical organization in the world, 
actively devoted to ends which are both 
good and bad. It is only just to the 
service to place the good foremost; and 
this is found in the promotion of in- 
dividual efficiency and professional skill 
in every operation of the service, whe- 
ther that of organizing gunfire, disci- 
plining crews, or inventing methods of 
cffence and defence. A policy good on 
its face and yet not wholly good in re- 
sults is that of concealing from the pub- 
lic every dark spot and every unpleasant 
lesson in the history and proceedings of 
the organization. It would be contrary 
to human nature to suppose that the 
feeling that no abuse is in danger of 
coming to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic—a feeling which grows out of the 
discipline already mentioned—is not go- 
ing to have its effect on plain speaking 
te the head of the Department, and on 
efforts to remedy the defect. 

The ends of the organization which 
should give rise to most question are 
the enlargement of its functions in 
every field pertaining to commerce and 
navigation, the increase of its influence 
in the Government, the elimination of 
the civilian element from every respon- 
sible function in connection with the 
service, and the aggrandizement of the 
service generally by every method which 
a charitable public can regard as not 
illegitimate. These ends can be pur- 
sued unavowed and unfelt without tak- 
ing any measure or adopting any pol- 
icy that seems on its face inimical to 
the public interest. One evil associat- 
ed with them is that the unity of the 
service is maintained in the face of the 
growing necessity for its division into 
corps of specialists, as the army has long 
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been divided. The accidents in connec- 
tion with gun practice during the last 
few years strongly emphasize the neces- 
sity of an ordnance corps, the members 
o: which shall devote their powers en- 
tirely to the intricate scientific prob- 
lems growing out of the construction 
and working of modern guns. After 
every accident to a gun, there is some 
talk of encouraging officers to make a 
specialty of the subject; but this does 
not meet the case. The Ordnance Corps 
should be a permanent one, made up 
from the ablest graduates of the Naval 
Academy in scientific studies, and should 
hold a position in the service corre- 
sponding to that of the engineers in the 
army. Under the actual system the 
ablest and best informed student of 
ordnance in the service, instead of be- 
ing kept on the duty for which he is so 
well fitted, is, after a few years of prac- 








tice, assigned to some post w has 
nothing to do with the subject which 
he is best qualified. The anal case 


of the engineers and the polic 
ing them in the line has beet 
discussed that we shall not enter 
consideration further than to sa@ 
the yielding of the line officer in recent 
years to the pressure toward abandon 

ment of his rightful position has in it 
more of evil than of good. 

In the light of what we have said, the 
most urgent needs of the navy of the 
future may be briefly summarized. First 
of all, the spirit of personal indepen- 
dence and free expression of opinion 
and action on the part of its officers 
should be inculeated. Then we must 
recognize the obvious fact that the var- 
ious functions necessary in a modern 
navy can be performed only by men of 
varied capacities. At some stage in the 
course at the Naval Academy—not lat- 
er, we should say, than the end of the 
second year—should come a separation 
of each class into two bodies. One com- 
prises those who, by power of command, 
love of the sea, and the art of manag- 
ing men and things generally, are best 
fitted to assume that position of su- 
preme authority on board a ship of war 
which is of the first necessity to the 
commanding officer. The other body 
will be composed of those who are most 
proficient in scientific studies, and whose 
inclination is rather toward the tech- 
nical applications of mechanics than the 
command of men. From these will be 
recruited the highly trained engineers 
and ordnance officers, of whom at least 
one should be a necessary part of the 
personnel of every naval ship. A pre- 
requisite of both these needs is a 
head of the Navy Department who will 
be allowed to do his own thinking, rec- 
ognize his own functions as the repre- 
sentative of the country which owns 
the navy, reach his own independent 
judgment on every point, technical or 
non-technical, after he has heard what 
is to be said on every side, both from 
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official and unofficial sources, and give 
effect to his well-matured conclu- 
sions. So long as the head is expect- 
ed to do no thinking and form no con- 
clusions of his own, so long will the 
power of the navy continue to grow in 
a way injurious both to its own effi- 
ciency and to the interests of the coun- 
try to which it belongs. 


WHEN POLITICIANS FALL OUT. 

The Republicans of New York State 
are plunged into a factional quarrel 
quite as bitter as the fight between the 
Half-Breeds and Stalwarts at the be- 
ginning of Garfield’s Administration. 
The contest now, as then, is being wag- 
ed against the head of the machine. 
Whether the results will be as disastrous 
to the party itself, no one can tell. Thus 
much, however, is apparent: honorable 
Republicans— aided by many venal 
camp-followers—are determined to rid 
the organization of the curse of Odell. 
Odell, on the other hand, is prepared to 
die with his boots on. Nor does he lack 
munitions of war. The narrowness of 
Herbert Parsons’s majority in a test 
vote at the meeting of the New York 
County Committee on Thursday night is 
proof that the Odell forces possess unex- 
pected strength. Odell’s captains up the 
State, Senator George R. Malby and As- 
semblymen Edwin A. Merritt, are hard- 
ly the stuff to lead a forlorn hope. They 
have not cast in their lot with Odell 
without reckoning the consequences. 
Behind them are powerful financial in- 
terests intent upon despoiling the Adir- 
ondacks. Behind Odell personally are 
the master of thousands of miles of rail- 
way, and like-minded lords of industry. 
Odell’s determination to win at any 
cost is plain enough; his back is to the 
wall, and his studied insults to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Gov. Higgins show 
that he neither expects nor gives quar- 
ter. 

It is not merely as a savage chal- 
lenge, however, that Odell’s talk is sig- 
nificant. He offers a contribution to 
current history, purports to tell us how 
men are elected to the United States 
Senate, and how the President himself 
felt about a recent instance. No one 
will accept Mr. Odell’s statement at its 
face value; for, while all he says may 
be true, it is not the whole truth. The 
attitude of President Roosevelt, granted 
that it had any influence, was not the 
only cause of Odell’s treachery to Black. 
The activity of E. H. Harriman in be- 
half of the serviceable Depew was po- 
tent in persuading Odell to disloyalty. 
In that incident Odell let the world 
know whose pocketbook commanded his 
allegiance. But if Odell did not make a 
elean breast of it, he sald enough to 
cause disquiet in high circles. In wrath 
as well as in their cups men often blurt 
out unpleasant facts. We have just seen 
how great a matter the little fire be- 





tween Alexander and Hyde of the Equi- 


table kindled. Possibly when politicians, 
as well as insurance officers, fall out, 
honest men may learn how the people 
are hoodwinked. 

Odell’s assertions in regard to Roose- 
velt are too serious to pass without 
comment. The President has let it be 
understood that he cannot with dignity 
enter into controversy with a private 
individual—that is, unless he thinks it 
worth while. In this case it would seem 
highly desirable that some friend of the 
Administration should come forward 
with a semi-official explanation. The 
vjews which Odell attributes to Mr. 
Roosevelt are plausible; indeed, they do 
credit to his head and heart. Most citi- 
zens of this State will agree that it is a 
“nity” to have New York represented in 
the United States Senate by “two almost 
senile old men.” Platt and Depew might 
feebly dissent, but they are prejudiced. 
Admirers of the President are justly 
concerned to learn whether he actually 
expressed not only this opinion, but 
also the hope that Odell would support 
Black; and whether the President 
changed his mind; and if he changed, 
why he came to regard Depew as a 
suitable Senator. These are matters of 
public importance. Some artist, inspir- 
ed in the White House, will, we trust, 
fill in the details of the picture which 
Odell has so imperfectly sketched. 

The reason for wanting all the facts 
is that more is involved in this case 
than the political fortune of an ex-Gov- 
ernor of New York, the election of Her- 
bert Parsons as president of the New 
York County Committee, or of Assem- 
blyman James W. Wadsworth, jr., as 
Speaker. Thanks to the insurance in- 
vestigation and C. E. Hughes, we now 
know to a certainty that many of our 
political leaders and high officials are 
nothing but puppets of financial cliques. 
E. H. Harriman pulls a string, and Odell 
twitches convulsively; T. F. Ryan pulls 
and C. F. Murphy responds. R. A. Mc- 
Curdy, with his $10,000 a year for the 
campaign fund, had a string on Platt. 
Many strings were jerked when the set- 
tled plans for electing Black to the Sen- 
ate were upset and Depew was return- 
ed. Who pulled them? Who was set in 
motion? Was the Equitable, with its 
liberal gift to the National Committee, 
able to persuade George B. Cortelyou 
that Depew was not senile? Were other 
close advisers of the President open to 
influence? These are the questions that 
rush upon men’s minds when Odell flat- 
ly declares the President switched from 
Black to Depew. President Roosevelt 
himself may have been but an innocent 
pawn in the deep game; but are the 
knights and bishops and rooks who sur- 
round him on the chess-board at Wash- 
ington played by the same skilful hands 
that move the pleces in New York and 
Albany? In fine, if we get rid of Odell, 
do we merely change men but cling to 
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the old method? It would be small re- 


lief to throw down one odious boss and 
put in his stead other bosses, large and 
small, who may in turn fall under con- 
trol of those who look upon politics as a 
“cash proposition.” 


JOURNALISM IN THE LABORATORY. 


If the Eastern colleges have been 
somewhat slow in establishing schools 
of journalism, the faculties in the West 
have perhaps been over-bold in experi- 
menting with newspaper-making. The 
University of Kansas has established a 
-department of journalism, and at the 
University of Chicago Prof. George E. 
Vincent has conducted for three ;ears 
a course entitled “The History and Or- 
ganization of the American Press.” At 
both places practical newspaper work- 
ers have been engaged to explain the 
details of actual day-to-day writing, 
editing, and printing. At Chicago, Pro- 
fessor Vincent's class was set to work 
last spring to issue a four-page morning 
newspaper. This laboratory experiment 
he describes in the American Journal of 
Sociology. It -was doubtless an interest- 
ing excursion into the practical, but we 
suspect that it gave the students an 
exaggerated notion of the importance of 
the technique of journalism. The theory 
that the only way to become a news- 
paper writer is to write for the news- 
papers, is sound, but we doubt if Pro- 
fessor Vincent's Daily Times supplied a 
real test. 

Merely as an experiment, however, the 
paper produced by the Chicago students 
is worth notice. It was written and 
“set up” between nine o'clock in the 
morning of June 6 and one o'clock in 
the morning of June 7. The editor of 
the college daily acied as managing edi- 
tor, a student employee of the Asso- 
ciated Press as telegraph editor, and two 
student reporters as news and city edi- 
tors. Its staff numbered forty, and was 
divided among the usual departments. 
From five o’clock in the afternoon un- 
til the experiment ended, the plant of 
the Chicago Evening Journal was turned 
over to the students. The various 
news associations furnished “copy,” and 
the morning journals allowed the re- 
porters of the Daily Times to go out 
with their own men on assignments. 
Nothing could be more favorable for a 
trial, especially as one “rehearsal” was 
had. 

Professor Vincent’s verdict upon the 
Daily Times, which was actually sent to 
press but five minutes late, is that it 
was “on the whole a success.” It did 
not attempt innovations, merely striving 
to print the day’s news in a clean, at- 
tractive form. Its front page, he says, 
corresponded closely, so far as the choice 
of news went, with those of the Chi- 
cago morning papers. It erred only in 
giving to the account of the marriage 





of Emperor William’s son a place on the 
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first page with this equivocal headline, 
“Oldest Son of Emperor and Duchess 
Cecilia Married Yesterday.” As it turn- 
ed out, the evening papers of June 6 had 
wedding s0 


“covered” the Prussian 
thoroughly that it was bad newspaper 
judgment to “feature” it on the morning 
of June 7. A number of “graduate stu- 
dents in political science and econom 
ies” wrote the editorials. Such weighty 
matters were discussed as the future of 
diplomacy, the changes in 
Roosevelt's Cabinet, 


English 
President democ 
racy in unionism, and “two kinds of re 
formers.” The news that came in on 
June 6 called for three additional edi 
torials on “Finance and Publicity,’ “Ad 
miral Enquist and his Cruises,” and “A 
New Theatrical Conscience.” If all these 
matters were touched upon with the 
pen of authority, Professor Vincent was 
justified in exulting over the editorial 
page. In our opinion, the enterprise of 
the telegraph editor in turning a num 
her of items concerning Government af 
fairs into a_ special correspondent’s 
Washington letter should not pass un 
noticed. As Professor Vincent says in 
apology, “What are principles and poli- 
cies in a crisis such as this?”—it was 
midnight when the letter was manufac 
tured 

The experiment strikes one as a bit of 
exciting fun for Professor Vincent’sclass, 
merely illustrating again what every 
newspaper man of experience knows 
that the technique of journalism is an 
infinitesimal part of the equipment of 
a journalist. Headlines and the “make 
up’ of the page, the mysteries of lino 
type operation and of the stereotyping 
room, the “lingo” of the newspaper of 
fice—-these are things that the alert 
young reporter in an office will pick up 
quite as soon as he will need to know 
them. More to the point was the paper 
read before the class in journalism at 
the Kansas State University a few days 
ago by a former Topeka legislative re 
porter for a Kansas City newspaper 
After an experience of nearly twenty 
years, this man declared that the es 
sentials of a successful newspaper man 
are “a receptive mind and willing legs.” 
The ability to write he subordinated, 
saying that In the school of the editor 
jal blue pencil the plain recital of fact 
will soon come to be inevitable. Get out 
young 


among people, he advised the 


men ambitious to become great journal 


Ista. “Remember that it is the mind 
that makes the man, and if you possess 
am newspaper mind all the earth Is 


yours.” Insatiable curiosity as to the 
drift of human affairs marks the “born” 
journalist; the best training it is possi 


ble to give him is the widest possible 


acquaintance with past and present. His 
work will be more valuable for a knowl- 
edge of the history of Finland or of the 
Oregon Trail than for a year of labora 
tory experiments in academic newspaper 


building 
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TWO THEORIES OF MUSEUM POL- 
Icy. 

The causes of the resignation of Dr. 
Edward Robinson of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts have been discussed 
by the press of that city with an un- 
fortunate concern for personalities and 
a corresponding disregard for princi- 
ples. Behind all minor considerations 
lay the fact that the Museum was at 
least partly committed to innovations 
which the director did not approve. 
Among the trustees and officers existed 
a profound and honest difference of 
opinion as to the future policy of the 
Museum; and the prospect of a new 
building whose very form would con- 
dition that policy, made it inexpedient 
that the difference should be compro- 
The controversy affects funda- 
mental principles, and is of interest 
wherever there are museums of the fine 


mised. 


arts. 

The contest was and is simply be- 
tween scholastic and wsthetic ideals of 
museum management the former an 
academic and generally approved policy, 
the latter a new and revolutionary pro- 
gramme. The conception of a scholastic 
museum of art history is comparatively 
a simple one. The aim is to make the 
collections as complete and representa- 
tive as possible, to arrange them chron- 
ologically,’ to serve primarily the pur- 
pose of the special student, and inci- 
dentally to spread a knowledge of art 
history among the masses. Necessarily, 
mere beauty of arrangement is subor- 
dinated to logical sequence, and many 
objects are shown in spite of intrinsic 
mediocrity or unattractiveness because 
of their instructiveness as measured in 
terms of the development of art. The 
British Museum is an excellent type of 
an institution devoted primarily to re- 
search. This idea of museum manage- 
ment corresponds to the scientific ten- 
dency of the day, has the whole weight 
of academic authority in its favor, and 
may fairly be called the orthodox doc- 
trine. Gradually it has prevailed over 
the dilettantism that presided over the 
origins of most public galleries. 

Yet many of the more progressive di- 
rectors and curators have held their or- 
thodoxy uneasily, as a belief not false, 
to be sure, but narrow. In particular, 
certain members of the Boston Museum 
staff have advanced the startling view 
that the more perfectly an art museum 
fulfils the art-historical ideal, the more 
completely it falls short of its function 
as a public institution. This thesis they 
have maintained both in the periodical 
press and in privately printed communli- 
cations to the trustees. The plea is that 
the magnitude of modern collections 
baffles and oppresses the public. A few 
galleries are frequented, but whole de- 
partments are deserted or become mere 
gangways. Smaller objects, when shown 
in quantity, are hardly looked at. Thus, 





collections of high value esthetically— 
as Greek vases, small bronzes, medals, 
figurines, drawings, and the like—are 
practically wasted; visited, if at all, by 
the occasional savant or the loafer 
escaping the rigors of winter. In the 
system of wholesale exhibition, which 
unquestionably repels the average man, 
there is small advantage for the spe- 
cialist. His needs would be better met 
if seven-eighths of the exhibits were 
either stored, or compactly exhibited 
where a trained curator might readily 
be consulted. In short, museums as they 
are to-day are ill-arranged, both for the 
investigator and the naive lover of art. 
Such considerations have led to the sen- 
sible theory that different provision 
should be made for the very different 
classes using museums: for the student, 
a department of study and reference 
conducted along strictest utilitarian 
lines; for the far larger class, consist- 
ing of artists and art-loving people, ex- 
hibition halls containing only the choic- 
est remnant of the collections—no more 
than the public can take in pleasurably 
and with profit. 

The study department of such a mu- 
seum would consist merely of its present 
art-historical collections more compactly 
and conveniently stored or exhibited, 
in closer proximity to their respective 
curators, and reserved, in intention at 
least, for the use of actual students. The 
needs of the studious class would be 
more perfectly met by such an arrange- 
ment, and the public exhibitions would 
be relieved of the dead weight of ob- 
jects of little intrinsic beauty and, for 
the average visitor, of no worth what- 
ever. Upon the public halls, the man- 
agement of our imaginary new-style mu- 
seum would lavish infinite pains. Only 
a few and the finest objects would be 
selected as worthy to be shown to the 
public. These would be exhibited under 
the most favorable conditions of space, 
lighting, and accessories. The endeavor 
would be to make the galleries a de- 
light to the artist and connoisseur, and 
also an irresistible attraction to the 
most careless visitor. Cardinal princi- 
ples would be: only fine and original 
pieces should be shown; the grouping 
of exhibits should be primarily deter- 
mined by wsthetic considerations; in- 
congruous collections should be widely 
separated, and in general the collections 
should be isolated. The space to be al- 
lotted to the various departments—as 
sculpture, painting, etc.—should be fix- 
ed once for all, and as the museum se- 
cured finer objects for its public galler- 
ies, space should be made by retiring 
less desirable exhibits to the study de- 
partments. On the other hand there 
would be abundant space to permit the 
frequent change of subsidiary exhibits 
and, in general, to make an apparently 
arbitrary and rigid distribution of col- 
lections actually a very flexible one. One 
may Imagine at Boston, for example, 8 
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gallery containing the finest of the Jap- 
unése paintings as a permanent collec- 
tion, but offering a succession of fine 
lacquers, bronzes, ivories, metal work, 
and potteries, according to the ingenu- 
ity of the curator in charge and the 
resources of the study department of 
the museum. Evidently this kind of 
curatorship exacts a peculiar tact, but 
it is, after all, a quality required and 
found in curators of print departments 
and librarians. No such officer feels that 
his duty is done when he has merely 
sorted his prints and books and put 
them in casual circulation; beyond that, 
he endeavors to encourage the use of the 
best prints and the best books. 

Where a museum is by its very foun- 
dation and intention devoted to re- 
search, or is encumbered by testamen- 
tary conditions or by the form of its 
building, the wsthetic ideal we have 
briefly outlined is either inapplicable or 
a mere counsel of perfection. Our own 
Metropolitan Museum, for instance, can- 
not for years, if at all, consider such 
a plan. At Boston, where a new build- 
ing is in prospect, the plan is perfectly 
practicable, and we hope will be given 
a trial. It is no wholly new doctrine 
that is mooted at Copley Square. For 
years museum folk, whether of the sci- 
entific or artistic stamp, have been mov- 
ing towards this system of dualism 
Credit is due, however, to those officers 
of the Boston Art Museum who, at the 
cost of considerable misconstruction and 
even abuse, have given currency in 
America to the important queries: ‘What 
is the true purpose of public art mu- 
seums? Are they a form of university 
extension in art history? May they not 
also contribute more directly to the 
pleasures of life by presenting the most 
beautiful productions of man’s mind and 
hand in the most harmonious order and 
surroundings? 


THE GENERAL STRIKE AS A POLIT- 
ICAL WEAPON. 

Present signs forecast failure for the 
second general strike in Russia. It 
seems to be both aimless and leaderless: 
the necessary funds are said to be want- 
ing, and the Government is moving 
with vigor to keep order and to main- 
tain the service on the railroads. But 
even if this attempt to coerce a Govern- 
ment by suspending work shall fail, the 
immense success of the previous effort 
will long trouble the dreams of Euro- 
pean statesmen. It was made small ac- 
count of in this country; but on the 
Continent it caused a great sensation, 
end led to sharp debates in Reichstag 
and Parlement. We have already com 
mented on the speech of the audacious 
Rebel, telling the German Chancellor 
that the workingmen of Germany, too, 
might yet meet the ultima ratio of war 
with their own ultima ratio of a gener- 
ol strike. In Paris, the great orator of 
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the Socialists, M. Jaurés, delivered a 
two-day’s discourse in the Chamber 
along the same lines. 

Indeed, it may be plausibly argued 
that the Russian workingmen got their 
hint from French Socialism. It has al- 
vays been one of the sardonic aspects 
ct the Franco-Russian alliance that ab- 
sclutism was supposed to be happy in 
the embrace of “égalité et fraternité.” 
A reactionary Czar baring his head at 
Cronstadt when the “Marseillaise” was 
played, ought tO have been vividly re- 
minded of Louis XVI., and set wonder- 
ing how long he might have a head to 
kare. In direct as well as sentimental 
ways France contributed to the Rus- 
sian revolution. The money which she 
fieely supplied—and it was to French 
money that the Czar really did obeisance 
—went to the creating of new cities and 
great industries in Russia; which meant 
the growth of the artisan class, a prole- 
tariat increasingly conscious of solidar- 
ity, the trades union, and the general 
strike. But this last as a_ political 
weapon was distinctly advocated in 
France before it was put to its first 
rractical use in Russia. The Socialist 
professor, M. Hervé, had long before 
sketched out in print and speech the ex- 
act plan which the Russian revolution- 
aries adopted last October. In the Cham- 
ber itself a Deputy, M. Sembat, has ex- 
pounded the general! strike as the next 
resort of the working classes against op- 
pressive governments; and now comes 
the eloquent Jaurés to enforce the les- 
son from Russian experience. 

His thesis was artfully named “The 
Highest Defensive Power of the Na- 
’ The Minister of War demanding 
more troops and money would not have 
chosen differently. But, of course, the 
skilful speaker proceeded to explain that 
what he wanted was an army “close to 
the people,” as our politicians say—an 
army “so blended with the people that 
it shall be the people themselves.” Then, 
Le argued, if the proletariat thus made 
up the greater part of the nation’s mili- 
tary strength, it could coéperate with 
the proletariat of other nations to ren- 
der powerless those “criminal govern 
ments which would let loose the tempest 
of war,” since it would be well under- 
stood that the soldiers, if a war they 
thought unjust should be declared, 
would precipitate the social revolution 
supported by a general strike of all their 
brother-workmen. It was clearly an 
echo of the same sentiments by Herr 
hebel which led Prince Biilow to threat 
en him with a prosecution for treason 
if he should utter them where not pro- 
tected by Parliamentary privilege. All 
this lends a degree of confirmation to 
the opinion expressed by a well-inform- 
ed writer in the December Fortnightly: 


tion.’ 


“The general strike in practical opera- 
tion is obviously by far the most important 
phenomenon of politics since the French 
Revolution. The repercussion of Russian 
events has already been violently felt in 
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Austria. It will be felt at the next re 
move in Italy. In Germany, where, as Herr 
Bebel and his. colleagues are aware, a gen 
eral strike would at present be a mad ex 
periment, certain to be trampled under by 
the military force of the monarchical ma 
jority, the immediate influence of the Rus 
sian precedent is less obvious, bul the dan 
gerous leaven has entered into the German 
political system, and will work with an ef 
fect which may prove, in the long run, con 
vulsive.” 


Americans should not felicitate them 
selves on being entirely exempt from 
this new peril disturbing European 
statesmen. We do not confront precise 
|. their problems, it is true. No huge 
sianding army, no vast body of Govern 
ment railway employees, can with us 
“naralyze” the Government. But we are 
seeing a dangerous development of the 
spirit of monopoly, caste prejudice and 
tyranny in our trades unions which may 
at any time lead to an attempt, quite in 
Russian fashion, to stop industry, cul 
off food supplies and frighten or starve 
the country into yielding a part of the 
power of the Government to labor or 
ganizations. The form and aim of the 
threat differ, but the latent threat ex 
ists with us as truly as in Europe. There 
as here, it rests upon social and eco 
nomic absurdities. It would put the 
needs or demands of a class above the 
reeds of the country; and in such a 
case the country will always find 
weans to assert itself over the class. 
Iiven in Russia that truth appears now 
to be in process of demonstration. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF “THE BEAU 
TIFUL ISLE.” 


SwaTow, October 31, 1905 


Many scores of years ago the Portuguese 
filly named this “L’Ilha Formosa " Equal 
ly appropriate as a su>-title would be 
‘Tenebrosa,”” so shrouded is it in obscurity 
as far as practical information is concern 
ed On inquiring in Japan how, whence, 
and when it might best be reached, the res- 
idents admitted that boats do sail from 
Yokohama, Kobé, and southern China; but 
they shook their heads and talked darkly 
of fevers, savage head-hunters, typhoons, 
lack of quarters, etc.; oneman even threat- 
ening that only bachelors were to be seen 
there, as if the normal American woman 
would take fright at that familiar and 
usually much-sought-after object. If, noth 
ing daunted Sy this ignorance or indiffer 
ence as to practicable ways and means, one 
continues one’s investigations while tray- 
elling “all down the thundering coast’ of 
China, one still encounters surprise or dis- 
approval, and one is left to “hit or miss" 
steamer connection to the island 

For example, we were started for Amoy 
from Fuchow “just in time’ for he 
weekly mail-boat to Formosa, which had 
sailed exactly twenty-four hours before our 
arrival at her port of departure; yet these 
two Chinese cities are scarcely 170 miles 
apart, and belong, moreover, to the same 
province of Fuhkien. As compensation for 
this contretemps we had three delightful 
days in Amoy, which has a singular charm 
of its own, with isles and sea continually 
interspersed, and with weird rock-forma- 
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tions suggesting a mightier Stonehenge, 


while everywhere the banyan tree makes 
tself a feature. Thus, by possessing our 
ouls in patience, we did get an interme- 


diate vessel for the southwestern coast of 
the Island, and in this small ship crossed 
what is admittedly one of the three worst 


channels in the known navigable world. We 
wallowed in the trough of the sea for twen- 
ty-four hours, during which neither eating 
nor sleeping was possible, and arrived at 
Anping, which it is irony to call a port. 
Vessels anchor two miles out from land, in 
the open roadstead, and in rough weather 
neither launches nor lighters can cross 


the tricky bar from the low sandy spit 
upon which Anping crouches. (During the 


summer monsoon, ships have been known to 
await unloading for a fortnight.) Passen- 
gers, If not timid, can usually be landed 
with thelr luggage, as we were, on small 
eight by sixteen or eighteen-foot rafts 
made of thick bamboo lashed together, and 
curved slightly upward at both ends, and 
with one jury-mast. In the middle is fas- 
tened a tub, with two small seats fore and 
uft; and when three undersized persons 


have wedged their feet and knees together 
therein in a converging design, it would 
eem impossible to spill them out even 
by the most complete capsizing. The Jap- 
anese, on first occupying the island, scoffed 
at these frail-looking craft, and Introduced 
the ordinary sampans; but after several 
boat-loads had been drowned they restored 
the rafts, for the force of the waves spends 
itself through the interstices of the bam- 
boo trunks At Anping, after an almost 
American customs examination (which we 
thought due quite as much to curiosity 
concerning such rare birds as to strict of- 
ficial requirements), we were made wel- 


come by one of the only three foreign 
traders who still remain there under Jap- 
anese rule. For in Formosa, Herbert Spen- 
cer’s advice to Baron Kaneko has been dil- 


igently followed, and the Japanese are di- 
verting most of the island's trade that used 
to pass through Chinese ports for trans- 
shipment, to thelr own sea-towns, while 
their coasting craft have successfully un- 
derbid all other regular lines; thus mak- 
Ing the island more inaccessible, especially 
in war-time, when their regular subsidized 
feamers are in requisition by the Govern- 
ment As another result, Amoy is fast 
losing ground commercially, and An- 
ping has been deserted by its little coterie 
of foreigners, for the fine harbor of Ke- 
lung is being continually improved, and 
that Is destined by man as well as by na- 
ture to be the island's port. 

From Anping we travelled by lagoons and 
along low, sandy beaches with scant vege- 
‘ation, on small, low trucks, pushed by 
coolles on a two-foot track. Two pas- 
sengers can sit upon the one seat, leaving 
space behind for some small luggage and 
for the two coolles to jump on whenever, 
by their efforts, the tiny car gains suf- 
ficient headway; they resume their push 
Ing as it slackens It is surprising how 
oon they cover the two-mile distance 
to Tainan, which is a curious blend of 
former Chinese and latter-day Japanese 
occupation, Most of the houses still stand- 
ing show the Celestial form and taste, but 
here and there one sees a neatness, an 
openness, a cleanliness, which bespeaks the 
Japanese occupant. Fortunately for the 
traveller, there is an excellent inn of the 





latter nation, as well as a group of kindly 
missionaries who have nothing but good 
said of them on all sides; this being a nota- 
ble exception to the too frequent animus 
expressed or implied by the commercial folk 
for the evangelizing band in other parts 
of the East. In Formosa, both the mis- 
sionaries and their achievements are 
praised highly. 

We started at the usual matutinal hour 
of trains in the tropics for our original 
odjective, Taipeh, on the northwest coast. 
Soon after starting, the fine east-coast 
mountains come into view, and at changing 
heights remain with us all day. Sugar- 
cane and rice are omnipresent on the dead 
level over which we travel for two hours, 
while bamboo clumps increase in fre- 
quency. At Kagi the mountains are at 
their highest, and here on rare clear days 
one can see the monarch of the Empire, 
Nitakayama (Mt. Morrison), but to us only 
its fine retainers were visible. The rail- 
way is completed save for a missing link 
of sixteen miles, and here again one mounts 
the little truck, to be pushed at an amaz- 
ing rate of speed by two human beasts 
of burden, At one point the small track 
makes a double loop to descend suddenly 
into the broad excoriated bed of one of the 
tumultuous mountain rivers; and on seeing 
the numerous and devious channels, each 
year’s differing from every other’s, one 
wonders how the three or four-mile stretch 
is to be sucessfully bridged by the railway. 
Up on the green slopes of the mountains 
one has seen many broad swaths of stone 
and sand made by these torrents, and the 
scars are as clean-cut and often as flat and 
broad as a good road made by human hands. 
Across the valley one mounts the hills 
again to board the train, everywhere re- 
ceiving care and courtesy from the rail- 
way officials, one’s luggage being handl: 
free of charge. The broad river-bed just 
left behind seems a line dividing two dif- 
ferent regions, for now one travels around 
and over foot-hills, on which tea-plants 
stand in stiff review; the sugar-cane is left 


behind, while the higher mountains are 


often shut out from view. The paddy-flelds 
are no longer in large, unbroken masses, 
but are in small, mosaic-like spaces. Soon 
Mt. Sylvia rises to the northeast in a splen- 
did mass, and we skirt her as the dusk falls 
and the train plunges down into the darker 
valleys. She is very beautiful, even without 
her winter white cap above her flowing 
robe of richest green, and in this sunset 
light, with a scarf of mist drawn about her 
shoulders, she makes «a vision to be re- 
membered. But the sunsets in Formosa 
are particularly fine, and often at this 
season, when the whole day has been over- 
cast or threatening, or when the hills have 
been almost shut out by haze or mist, the 
sinking sun compensates in full by a burst 
of prismatic splendor. 

Taipeh, or Taihoku, or Daitotei, or Twa- 
tutla—according to one’s taste—is_ the 
capital of the island, and here the newest 
foreign nation In possession is taking down 
the eight-feet-thick brick walls of the of- 
ficial Chinese city, while leaving one or two 
of the four gates standing. Within the 
former enclosure the Governor-General’s 
Palace, the Civil Governor's house, civil- 
service offices, and army officers’ quarters 
are gaining ground (and space) over the 
forther huddle. (Yet there used also to be 





snipe-shooting over unimproved land with- 
in this very enclosure under chin-chin 
rule.) Outside are the prison, where hat- 
weaving and other industries are plied, but 
which women are not allowed to visit; the 
camphor station, where the valuable pro- 
duct is packed and shipped as a Govern- 
ment monopoly; the opium refinery (with 
a secret process), the Japanese not as yet 
attempting to prohibit but merely to re- 
strict its use among their Chinese sub- 
jects. But a heavy penalty is laid upon 
their own people who try to take up the 
vice, and it is also made difficult for any 
Chinese beginner. There is a Bund with 
foreign hongs locking out across the river 
and the wide plain, which is beautifully 
set around with hills. During typhoons 
the water is sometimes so banked up and 
hemmed in by two of these that people 
are obliged to use their back doors, while 
for ten miles in front there is nothing but 
an inland sea. The walls around their 
hongs are often five feet thick at the base, 
and yet the river ordinarily flows along, as 
“mild as any sucking dove,”’ twenty feet 
below. The rest of the town is Chinese, 
with some few wider streets in the mak- 
ing. All labor is practically in John China- 
man’s hands, and he is usually of an ex- 
cellent type from Fuhkien, while the Hak- 
kas, so despised in their own land, are the 
cultivators and owners of the central part 
of the island. We saw tall and sturdy spec- 
imens from there northward, and in Taipeh 
our host’s ricksha coolies compared fa- 
vorably both for speed and build with the 
average Kurumaya in Japanese ports. Yet 
about the town the amazing difference in 
cleanliness, neatness, domestic dien-étre 
between the two peoples cries out from 
the housetops. It is tweedledum once 
more, and only thus is explicable. Yet 
the Japanese owe much to their “poor 
relation,” for he lives and thrives in this 
trying climate. Mr. J. W. Davidson states 
that, with proper precautions, the climate 
is no more fatal or dangerous than in 
many other tropic regions, and he and our 
host are standing proofs of the assertion. 
Yet to most foreigners, whether Japanese 
or European, the excessive moisture and 
heat prove debilitating. In this connection 
it is gratifying to note’ that one Yankee 
consul should have employed his several 
years of semi-leisured exile in gathering 
and arranging material for an excellent 
book about the country. Mr. Davidson's 
volume not only is a careful history of 
Formosa from the earliest days of foreign 
observation and occupation, but contains, 
besides. valuable statistics, and is, more- 
over, illustrated abundantly and interest- 
ingly. So authoritative and well-written a 
book deserves honorable mention, and it Is 
to be hoped that if the State Department 
has given no official recognition of its 
worth beyond his promotion, the author 
may receive a fitting reward from some of 
the geographical or scientific societies. 
From Taipeh there are many pretty trips 
—by rail and otherwise: to Ke-lung, which 
is increasingly important commercially on 
account of its harbor; to Tamsul, which 
looks out to sea, charmingly placed on its 
river, near the fine north and south hills, 
and which boasts a relic of very early days 
in a well-preserved old Dutch fort bullt of 
brick from ®urope; to Hakuto, the sulphur 
valley high up in the hills, where the prod- 
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uct is worked on the surface, and where are 
geysers and boiling springs. Afternoon tea 
at Pangkio is another novel trip, for there 
one may visit a Chinese multi-millionaire’s 
villa of the finest kind, which yet has that 
mild touch of decay which is so beautifying 
Like other of his rich countrymen, he fled 
when the Japanese definitively occupied the 
island, leaving two of his adopted sons, who 
have since become naturalized Japanese, and 
much of his property, which had been 
amassed by piratical forbears. The house is 
enormous in its spread, with corridors, ap 
proaches, and outlying buildings innumer- 
able; but the garden is its chief glory, for 
here every whim and notion was gratified 
What with kiosks, bridges, terraces, walks 
on roofs and on winding and involuting 
walls, tiled lattices and balustrades, pools, 
trees, and potted plants, it is a maze. Color 
is everywhere in the decoration, and, aside 
from the round doors and butterfly windows, 
would be a joy to many American architects 
who are s‘riving to introduce color into 
their work. To the tyro it is a delightful 
revelation of audacious fancifulness. 

Of most distinctive interest is the trip 
“up country,” where the savages still hold 
sway. We went by ricksha for five miles 
over the fertile plain of the Ke-lung and 
Sintiam Rivers, where every inch is culti- 
vated, passing the Government’s experi- 
mental garden, where non-indigenous plants 
are being tested in the soil and climate. 
Soon after reaching the foot-hills, the fer- 
riages began, and then we came to Sintiam, 
which, like all other villages that we saw, 
is a Chinese settlement with a few Japanese 
officials and buildings. Here is a quaint 
mission church which was an attempt to 
make an orthodox “church edifice” out of 
Oriental materials. Once more we ferried, 
and began really to climb in chairs. Every- 
thing is lush and varied green, and with the 
rice in full crop, and the stalks bent down 
crosswise to dry in rows, still other notes 
of color are introduced, with the dark soil 
as foundation. A veritable Joseph’s coat 
seems flung over every little valley. We go 
on climbing and winding while the swift 
river twists now in, now out of sight. Be- 
yond Kusshaku, our last village, we passed 
the electric-light plant of Taipeh, with fine 
water-power diverted from and under the 
river a mile or more above, and equipped 
with turbines. Shortly, beyond, we reached 
the last settlement of the encroaching for- 
eigner, not far from a tiny Japanese police 
station. From here everything to the south 
and east is still the savages, and so fear- 
less and unconquered are they that twelve 
electric workers were killed at once not 
long ago, while in February last there was 
another night inroad. The clever Japanese 
thereafter devised the scheme of surround- 
ing the tiny group of houses with live elec- 
tric wire, and thus far have not again been 
molested by the head-hunters. But the first 
three months of the year is the period when 
the young savage’s fancy lightlyjand especial- 
ly turns to thoughts of love, and to wed he 
must show a given number of heads. The 
more, the better choice of brides! So every 
man on the border always goes armed by 
Government consent and the strong law of 
necessity. Warm as was the night, all the 
windows and shutters of a strong pattern 
had to be shut tight and bolted, as the ab- 
origines often choose the hour after mid- 
night or that before the dawn to enter any 





but a close-shut house, and quietly possess 
themselves of the desired trophies, which 
eventually ornament their community's cen- 
tral hut. 

From our sleeping place we entered their 
home ground, where the thick forest still 
protects them and their customs,and makes 
travel dangerous. Thanks to our host's 
influence, word was received that every- 
thing was quiet, and that we should be al- 
lowed to penetrate—which was by so much 
further than any women have been per- 
mitted to do, only two others having trav- 
elled as far up as the police station. We had 
fourteen guns, and our guard was of Chi- 
nese “braves” with two Japanese over them. 
Thus we picked our way in single file up 
lhe slopes, sometimes in chairs, sometimes 
on foot like our guard when the path be- 
came too rough or dangerous for even our 
experienced bearers. Yet their skill was 
remarkable at sharp turns on the sheer 
steep, when the front bearer would slip 
from under his yoke, while the rear bearer 
swung the chair as on a pivot on the cen- 
tral coolie, who would thus take the en- 
tire burden on his shoulders—not, however, 
without some grunting, which added to one’s 
sense of his effort and one’s own precarious 
position. The growth on every side is 
riotous; creepers, palms, ferns, tree-ferns 
are magnificent, the latter reaching up 
towards the light to a height of 25 or 30 
feet. We regretted our botanical ignorance 
keenly, yet not so much as if the island's 
flora were classified. This, we are told, 
has never been done, and the residents 
claim that much of the island’s growth is 
unique unto itself. But the Japanese have 
made two collections already for exhibition 
in their own country, and thus within a few 
years we shall probably be enlightened by 
their thorough methods. 

Our terminal was at a native hut, where 
a peaceful young savage and his wife live. 
Both had singularly fine and good faces, 
he resembling the portraits of the young 
Napoleon minus the aquiline nose, but 
with the same spirited expression, and with 
the soft, half-tangled hair; a slight bar of 
dark blue tattooing in a close, even design, 
starting from the roots in the middle of the 
forehead, and almost reaching to the eye- 
brows. He wore the short, sleeveless, cot- 
ton tunic, open in front, hand-woven, 
with broad transverse bands of color 
toward the bottom. A breech-cloth tied 
round his waist, with the ends hanging 
loose, completed his garb, while his gentle, 
delicate-looking wife’s brow was tattooed 
like his, with two broader bands as well 
starting at the hair (which was long and 
fine) on the temples, and running in a 
straight, narrowing line to the corners of 
the mouth. This is the mark of the mar- 
ried woman. Her under-garment could 
be seen only at the throat, where, like her 
husband, she wore beads (while both wore 
earrings); for over all was a square of na- 
tive cloth fastened towards one shoulder, 
and again at the side, further down, thus 
confining her arms. They were a remark- 
ably attractive pair, set amidst such a 
luxuriant nature, and even a sight of their 
interior did not destroy their charm, piti- 
fully poor and primitive as it was. The 
other savages whom we passed en route 
were of strikingly varied types, and this 
observation was corroborated by Mr. David- 
son’s illustrations of the different tribes, 





as well as by an interesting collection of 
photographs taken by a German scientist, 
and now in the possession of Mr. Herbert 


Rose of Taipeh. For in these, groups of 
kinsfolk in the same village show the 
coarsest-boned and featured types side by 
side with finer forms and faces. The 
children whom we saw either watched us 
furtively from the jungle, or, if in our 
direct view, showed terror at our smil- 
ing greeting. But the men felt no such 
timidity, and their free, open scrutiny was 
startling indeed. Such bold, fearless eyes 
I have never seen, and go to show how 
many generations of self-restraint are ex 


pressed even in the glance of the civilized 
human eye. But the mhost interesting crea 
ture whom we saw was a Japanese, who 
before the Chinese war and cession of the 


island, went there as a spy and secret. 
service agent. He lived among these 
savages; he had evidently been tortured by 
them, to judge by one maimed hand: he 


had married one of them, his wife conse 
quently being ostracized from her people; 
yet his face, with long, black hair tied be- 
hind and hanging loose to the waist, was 
of the most subtle and inscrutable. 
Back from this strange excursion 
travelled as the sun set; the mountains 
lowering, the valleys broadening, the river 
widening, the whole landscape losing 
intensity, as the swift, mysterious tropical 
dusk surrounded us. At the rest house we 
dined on luxuries which, thanks to our 
thoughtful host, had been sent from Talpeh 
by coolies. Amid such comfort it was 
dificult to realize that every man in the 
house would sleep that night with his gun 


we 


its 


within reach, while the beautiful purple 
slopes of the mountains sheltered such 
bloodthirsty children of nature. Many of 


the tribes are semi-pacified, but not up here 
in the north, where the Japanese must 
throw out their outposts warily, as many a 
bitter lesson has taught them. Our return 
trip was made in less than a quarter of the 
time of the out trip, by coming down the 
picturesque, winding river, shooting some 
sixteen rapids as far as Sintiam. 

We had hoped to visit the east-coast cliffs, 
which so few have seen and so many have 
vaunted from Humboldt's time down. But 
though a Government steamer was put at 
our host's disposal, we awalted fitting wea- 
ther in vain. The northeast monsoon was 
just establishing itself for its long winter 
blow, and the coast was not safe. Those 
few folk who have had the good luck to sail 
by the cliffs by day and in clear weather as- 
sured me that they were not all that they 
have been cracked up to be, for they are 
ranges of mountains which from a height of 
3,000 feet gradually fall into the sea. So we 
try to believe that our disappointment saved 
us a greater one. In any case, and without 
that trip, Formosa is both interesting and 
beautiful, and,-as we sailed out from Tam- 
sul, the sky, the sea, and the blue hills 
left a last picture on the mind of a series 
keenly enjoyed and to be ever happily re- 
called. Emi.Ly E. F. SKEEL 


MME. ADAM'S REMINISCENCES. 
Paris, December 8, 1906. 
Madame Juliette Adam is well known in 
the literary and political circles of Paris 
She was for a long time editor of the Rerue 
Moderne, which never attained the popular- 





O22 


ity of the 


Vondea, but had 
towards 


Revue dea Deus 


ite days of importance, especially 


he end of the Second Empire and the first 


years of the Republik Madame Adam 
would not be satisfied if it was only said 
of her that she has been a remarkably 


pretty woman and has preserved her charm 


and beauty to the very border of old age 
She has had high ambitions, and has pub- 
lished, besides many articles, several books 
of unequal value I confess that I 
much prefer to her works of imagination 
hose which are recollections of her life 
| should rank before all ‘Le Roman de 


mon Enfance et de ma Jeunesse," which has 
grace, an originality, truly delightful 
| would recommeftid also ‘Mes Premiére 
Arm: LAttéraires Politiques,” and a 
third volume, the last of this biographical 
Mes Sentimens et Nos Idées avant 

ls, 

Why does Madame Adam make a sort of 
listinetion between ‘Mes Sentimens’ and 
Nos Idée; It is because, while she in 
tends to show herself as she was during 
the years that preceded the fall of the 
Empire, she wishes also to show us that 
she belonged to a group, that she was 
living in the atmosphere of men who had 
common hatreds, common instincts, hopes, 
and aspirations It is for this reason that 


her last volume is a sort of historical 
page, inspiring real interest, all the more 
because Madame Adam has lost some il 


has learned much from events, and 
judgment 


lusions 
is able to an impartial on 
many men and things. 

The book opens in January, 1865 
y villa lived at the time 
her father, 
An old doctor Maure and 
New 
from M 
faml'y, and in 
Bismarck witha 


ensues 


pass 


in a pret- 
the 
her mother, 


where she on 


Giolfe Jouan with 
and her daughter 
Year's day; 
Thiers 


which 


Mérimée bave come on 
he doctor with a letter 
reads to the 


speaks of M 


uneasiness \ 


which he 


the writer de 


feeling of discussion 


nm h subject I note only he words of 


a Senator, a favorite and 


the 


Mérimée, who was 


uw personal friend of Empress Eugénie 


says, “wishes to make a 


in order to be able to give 
King William 


Bismarck he 


greater Germany 


bigger pleces to Prussia 
knows all about i He defends his minister 
gain the Chamber, agains: the Frankfort 
Hund, against the Prussian nobility, against 
he peopl Some day it will be sald that 
| was an exceptional King because I under- 
ood Bismarck 4 what he repeats to those 
who a'tack the latter ro accuse Bismarck 
not being German ia to have no eyes to 
Madam Adam Wa i friend of Nefftzer, 
hy sunder of the Tempa, and often praises 
h foresight, h views on foreign affairs 
he qi him to Mérimée and confirms his 
8 Hismarck says Nefftzer, wishes 
0 isolate us, to separate us from Italy 
Hie plays a very bigh game; he lets 
people accuse him of detesting Germany 
while he thinks of nothing but making her 

gre rier 

Many of the friends of Madame Adam 
were far from hostile to the Bmperor 
When they praised him, vaunted the com 
mercial treaty made by him with Cobden 


his speeches at the time of the Exposition, 


she heard the answers of the enemies of 
he Empire Her sympathies were more 
on the aide of the opposition, but she heard 


both sides with Impartiality. Mérimée once 


tells her 


you are a singere liberal, and 


In truth 


e Nation. 
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you believe that the Challemel-Lacours, 
the Aragos and their Jacobin descendants, 
the Brissons, the Ferrys, the Ranes, will 
give you liberty if they once govern! They 
are the sons of Robespierre, of Saint-Just, 
of Marat If ever they are in power, they 
will proceed not only like the Terrorists, 
but as the Church did in its darkest days, 
for they constitute a Church, these fanatics 
of anti-clericalism—a smaller Church, but 
just as fanatical They believe themselves 
to be free spirits, and they are only spirits 
angry with the others Between the 
churches of the sectarians and the churches 


of the clericals, | make no difference. I am 
a free spirit, a liberal, a sincere anti- 
clerical, but you 


“Victor Cousin was coming towards us: 


he heard Mérimée's last words 

Oh,’ said he, ‘the red spectre! You 
have it on the brain.’ 

No,’ sald Mérimée, ‘I was speaking of 


the black spectre.’ 

“ “How handsome you 
turning to me ‘You 
elegantly dressed.’ 

“The compliment flattered me, and_ I 
would not be behind him I told Cousin 
that he was the greatest dressmaker in the 
world, for he dressed his great ladies 
[Cousin was at the time writing of Madame 
de Longueville] with the magic lights of his 
style.” 

This bit of 
The grace and charm of Madame 
through the volume 
the angry and con- 
flicting those surrounded 
her and were her habitual friends. The time 
describes was very interesting; 
felt that the Imperial system 
losing ground, but nobody could fore- 
see how it would end. After the death of 
Morny, the chief actor in the Coup d’Ktat 
of December, the famous journalist Emile 
Madame Adam: 


look,’ 
could 


said Cousin, 
not be more 


conversation is rather char- 
acteristic 
us all 


Adam reconcile 


of her 


recollections to 


passions of who 


which she 
every body 


was 


de Girardin writes to 


“Morny’s influence was the safety-valve. 
He had become sincerely liked, and wished 
to make the 2d of December forgotten. He 
capable of imposing a liberal 
CaSinet, an Ollivier Cabinet, on the fluid- 
ity of Napoleon; he alone dared tell him 
the truth amid the lies of his entourage. 
He rectified the zigzags of Ollivier. Morny 
alone, as an every-day adviser, could use 
at the same time the Emperor and Ollivier 
for the good of France. ? Ollivier, 
conducted by Morny, might have appeared 
a statesman Without him as a safeguard, 
he will not avoid the accusation of having 
uselessly betrayed his party.” 


ilone was 


Madame Adam's recollections give us a 
vivid idea of the passionate discussions, 
the revolts, the excommunications, to which 
the Ollivier Cabinet gave rise. She took 
as much interest in the literary battles of 
The dramas of the brothers 
Goncourt divided her friends; the majority 
ef them were idealists, and protested 
against the horrors of ‘Germinie Lacerteux.’ 

She had an evening every week, and gives 
us the list of her more assiduous friends. I 
will elite among them only Toussenel, the 
amiable phalansterian (one of the last of 
a forgotten socialistic religion), author of 
the ‘Esprit des Bétes’; Challemel-Lacour, 
Eugéne Pelletan, Hippolyte Carnot, Gaston 
Paris, the Aragos, Nefftzer. I find a curious 
confession about freemasonry: “One of our 
friends speaks with enthusiasm of the work 
of the freemasons, which he proclaime ad- 
" “The catholicization of France by 
says this friend, “will serve as a 
point of departure for a contrary ac- 

which will extirpate  clerical- 
" This was said in 1870, and it if an 
open secret that the freemasons are in 
very large number in the French Chamber 
of 1905, which has denounced the Con- 


the time. 


miratle. 


Clovis,” 


tion 
iam 





cordat. The anti-clerical work of the free- 





masons has continued without any interrup- 
tion. 

The discussions which took place among 
these friends on all possible subjects are 
amusingly told. Madame Adam hadan evident 
leaning toward those who were the least fa- 
natical. “‘Among most of us,” she says, “‘the 
traditions of liberalism, respect for the va- 
rious shades of republican opinion, were 
dominant; but we felt the reproaches of 
lukewarmness from some."” One of them, 
who became very important afterwards, in- 
sulted the “liberals” with the aame of 
“bourgeois.”’ The Mexican war furnished a 
fine theme for the adversaries of the Em- 
pire. Toussenel one day says: ‘“Bazaine 
has overstepped the measure of the vilenies 
compatible with the situation. The man is 
odious; he is devoured with ambition. 
He pushes Maximillian to acts of violence 
in order to compromise him; he humiliates 
him and revolts him by his arrogance. . . 
| suspect him of criminal intrigues. I 
know traits in him which prove that his 
soul is base."’ Mérimée speaks thus on the 
subject: “Morny was convinced, and he had 
insinuated this conviction in the mind of the 
Emperor, that the United States were a 
menace to Europe. He wished to create in 


Mexico an empire which would become the 
protector and support of the great and 
small Latin republics, and to constitute 


by their alliance a power capable of re- 
sisting the United States."" Whereupon 
Toussenel shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“The United States will sooner or later do 
as they like in America. Nobody can hinder 
them. It is useless to defy them and to 
assume a hostile attitude toward them.” 

I find a curious conversation between 
Nefftzer and Madame Adam at the time of 
Bismarck’'s visit to Biarritz: 

“Bismarck praises Biarritz. Well, he is 
preparing a war against Austria; it is as 
clear as day. But he would like to know, 
in case he should persuade his sovereign. 


what France would do. But the enigmatic 
Napoleon III. [who was at Biarritz at that 


moment] does not know himself. In his 
eyes the two adversaries are of «equal 
strength, and he believes that it will be 


time enough to take part for one or the 
other when the two adversaries are both 
used up. What he really wants is the 
return of Venice to Italy. He wants tu 
justify his promise, ‘free from the Alps to 
the Adriatic.” As for ‘the interests of 
France in the struggle between Prussia and 
Austria, he does not even think of il. This 
devilish Bismarck will end by persuading 
Napoleon III. that the Venetian question, 
which is his fixed idea, cannot be solved 
without a victory by Prussia.” 


The extracts I have made from Madame 
Adam's volume will give an idea of the 
nature of a book which cannot !n reality 
be analyzed, as it is a series of quite dis- 
connected impressions and conversations. 
In an historical sense, however, it pos- 
sesses interest, as showing what were the 
hopes, the likes and dislikes, the illusions 
of the generation which was filling the po- 
litical and literary scene during the period 
that preceded the fatal year 1870; and, 
what adds some charm to the work, is the 
personality of its author—her impulsive- 
ness, her faculty of seeing at a glance 
all sides of a question. It is to be hoped 
that she will soon add another volume to 
the series, and that we shall have, after 
‘Avant 1870,’ ‘Aprés 1870.’ 
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Correspondence. 


THE “KEYNOTE” OF OMAR. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sirk: In your issue of December 7 there 
is found a criticism of the ‘Life of Omar 
Al-Khayyami,’ by J. K. M. Shirazi. In 
your criticism of Mr. Shirazi's work you 
say: “Mr. Shirazi well says, however, that 
‘agnosticism, not faith, is the keynote ol 
his works. But it is agnosticism modified 
by Mohammedanism and a very human 
liking for the joys of life.’’’ Mr. Shirazi 
has wrongly followed, though, no doubt 
willingly, the commentaries of the French 
admirers of the great “astronomer 
poet” of Persia; and the French commen- 
tators and Mr. Shirazi, with respect be It 
spoken, have willingly or wofully mis- 
conceived the spirit of the chord of Omar 
Khayy4m. So have you, with profound 
respect be it spoken. The keynote of the 
works of Omar was faith, and with that 
profound faith there was contempt for the 
gross sensualness of Mohammedanism, 
coupled, nevertheless, as you rightly ob- 
serve, “with “a very human liking” for 
them. The French, who delight in proc 
lamations of agnosticism, with contempt 
for it, are not unlike poor Omar, who de- 
spised Mohammedanism, but availed him- 
self of its licenses. But you have forgot- 
ten, what an American critic ought not to 
have forgotten, this exquisite rubdaiyat: 
“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers and anon 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 

Lighting a little hour or two—is gone 

Omar Khayyam was a great mathemati- 
cian; a logician knowing the value of 
words and the weight to be given to a 
furmulated proposition He appreciated 
what he felt and what he had committed 
to writing, and he was content to be judg 
ed thereby. When he declared that it was 
the earthly hope that turned to ashes after 
a little hour or two, he must be taken as 
distinctly implying his belief in an eternal 
hope that would neither turn to ashes ror, 
“Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
lighting a little hour or two” and then 
vanish; and no poet, preceding or com 
ing after Omar, could more forcibly or 
more exquisitely have proclaimed his faith 
in a future life of pain or of happiness 
At least neither poet nor believer ever did 

The rubéiyadt I have quoted is but one of 
many that could be quoted in defence ol 
the faith of the great astronomer-poet, but 
all that could be qucted are but comple- 
mental to his confession of faith, while 
running through his works is a vein of 
contempt—not often concealed-—-for Moham 
medanism.—Very respectfully, 

LAURIE J. BLAKELY 

Covinetor, Ky., December 19, 1005 


{Our judgment on the agnosticism of 
Omar Khayy4ém was based neither on 
the book of Mr. Shirazi nor on the 
adaptation of FitzGerald, but on a cer- 
tain amount of study of the original 
Persian and some reading of transla- 
tions of which Mr. Blakely seems un- 
aware. This is neither the time nor the 
place to enter into a discussion of the 
relation of FitzGerald to the Persian 


The Nation. 


text, but we suggest that our correspon- 
dent read the real versions of a poet 
whom we both admire, Whinfield’s 
‘Quatrains of Omar Khayyd4m’ (London 
1893), and, perhaps still better, Payne's 
‘Quatrains of Omar Kheyyaém of Nisha 
pour’ (London, 1898). Omar is not an 
easy poet, and his quatrains represent, 
as do the thoughts of all men who en- 
deavor to unravel the tangle of life, di- 
verse and conflicting views according to 
mood and experience. Our faith in Fitz- 
Gerald as an ihterpreter is as scanty as 
in the French commentators whom Mr. 
Blakely rightly condemns. Poet. and 
hinan must be judged by the sum total 
of their words, not by isolated expres- 
sions, beautiful though they may be. Un- 
influenced, then, by Shirazi, Nicholas, 
or FitzGerald, we still feel that, all 
things considered, the keynote of Omar 
is agnosticism; that it is summed up 
in the eleventh ode of the first book of 
Horace with its refrain of Carpe diem 
Ep. Nation.] 


Notes. 


We are glad to learn that a life of the 
great anatomist, Jeffries Wyman, is in pre 
paration. It has been undertaken by Prof 
Burt G. Wilder of Cornell. 

‘The Queen's Christmas Carol’ is a unique 
book published in London on behalf of the 
Queen's Fund for the Unemployed. It con- 
sists of poems, stories, sketches, drawings 
and pieces of music by leading British au 
thors, artists, and composers, who have 
united to make in this way their response 
to the appeal. Among the nearly fifty con 
tributors are the Poet Laureate, Sir L. Al 
ma-Tadema, Holman Hunt, Sir F. Burnand, 
Austin Dobson, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Marie 
Corelli, and Sarah Grand. The publication 
has been undertaken by Sir Alfred Harms 
worth, and the cost (half a crown) places it 
within the reach of nearly all classes. The 
fund now amounts to more than half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Division of Manuscripts in the LI- 
brary of Congress has just put forth a ‘List 
of the Benjamin Franklin Papers’ in that 
storehouse, prepared by John C. Fitzpatrick 
What is here made available is the ‘second 
series,’’ so called, of the Stevens collection 
acquired by the Government; or, the non 
diplomatic MSS. yielded by the State De- 
partment to the Library of Congress. To 
that extent it is doing well what had been 
done badly in the list of the entire collec 
tion printed by the Senate of the 47th Con- 
gress. As a calendar it is purposely not 
minutely analytical. On the other hand !' 
embodies papers found in the Library ou 
side the collection, and indicates previous 
use of any in print, particularly by Mr 
John Bigelow. There is an index of persons 
and topics, and this serves well enough 
through its chronological arrangement an- 
swering to that of the calendar; but when 
dates are doubtful and so bracketed [7], we 
think the page of the List should have been 
affixed for reference. It is true that these 
are bunched together at the end, like Lord 





Timothy Dexter’s punctuation marks, and 





w 


H2 


fill less than ten pages; still, some time 
must needs be lost—¢. g., let one try to 
run down the rubric “English honesty.’ 

We are giad to record the appearance of 
another volume, ‘King Lear,” in the pock 
et-edition of the First Folio, so scrupulous 
ly edited by Misses Porter and Clark: 
(Crowell Glossary, variorum readings, 
literary illustrations, and selected criti- 
cisms make each volume a sufficient library 


for leisurely study and enjoyment of th 
play 

Mr. A. R. Waller's authentic editions in 
the “Cambridge English Classics” (Ma 


millan) are continued with Matthew Prior's 
Poems on Several Occasions,’ following the 
text of the poet's last collected issue, the 
folio of 1718, with variants from the edition 
of 1709 and other sources. This labor has 
been performed with Mr. Waller's well 
known conscientiousness and particularity 
Another volume, of prose and verse, will 
succeed the present 

The sister university press (H. Frowde) 
adds two more volumes to its “Oxford Edl 
tion’’ of standard authors, viz., ‘Cowper’ and 
Browning.’ These are plain, frankly popu 
lar Imprints, pleasingly if soberly bound 
and each with its portrait and introdu 
tion. The ‘Cowper’ is fuller than any pre 
vious collection, as it has gathered in som: 
scattered poems of comparatively recent 
discovery. It omita the Homer and “Adamo. 
Much critical labor has been bestowed on 
ext and dates by Mr. H. 8. Milford, who 
gives a useful chronological table of Cow 
per’s life and time The ‘Browning is in 
he main a reprint of the three-volume 
edition of 1863, but it includes “Pauline 
from the edition qf 1833, and two pleces 
never reprinted by thelr author in any co! 
lected edition of his poems 

The excellent series of “Tudor Trans 
lations’ (London: David Nutt) has been 
enriched by two volumes of Machiavell 
works. The first containa ‘The Art of War 
translated by Peter Whitehorne and firs 
published in 1560; and ‘The Prince,’ in the 
version of Edward Dacres, which dates from 
1640. The second volume Is filled with ‘The 
Florentine History,’ Englished by Thomas 
Bedingfield in 1595 We do not need te 
call attention to these seasoned works, 
which may be read with pleasure by any 
one who has a taste for the rich, senten 
tious English prose of three centuries ago 
But more than passing mention should be 
made of the introduction, written by Mr 
Henry Cust, M. P In an essay of some 
forty pages he gives an admirable sketch 
of Machiavelli's life and a critical analysis 
of his writings Remembering how easily 
men otherwise sane suffer delirium in 
dealing with “The Prince’ and its author 
we can hardly praise Mr. Cust’s sobriety too 
highly. He gives a true glimpse of Mach 
avelll’s greatness, as historian, as poll! 
cal philosopher, as prophet of reforms whi 
came to pass many generations later 
dramatist and as writer. He say 
with exact truth, “The slender volum: 
of ‘The Prince’ has probably produced wide: 


discussion, more bitter controversy, mor 

varied interpretation, and a deeper influenc: 
than any book save Holy Writ He migh' 
have added that Machiavelli is the only 
modern whose style can stand beside tha 

of Tacitus, firm as adamant in texture, ye! 
swift and varied in flow. We commend Mr 
Cust’s appreciation to everyone who desires 
to be introduced without prejudice to the 
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Florentine whose genius has been the storm 
centre of prejudice for nearly four hundred 
years 

Miss Bearne’s ‘A Queen of Napoleon's 
Court’ (Dutton & Co.) is a life of Désirée 
Be and will doubtless achieve a 
satisfactory circulation. If will please a 
class of readers unacquainted with Bour- 
rienne and Madame Lenormand, indifferent 
criticism and judgment, unskilled 
in matters of grammar and rhetoric, intent 
merely on promiscuous anecdote and cheap 
The critic is left disarmed by 
of Miss Bearne’s mind 
and her complete, if unrealized, helpless- 
ness before the problem she has attempted. 
However, she is sure to reach a wide pub- 
lie find consolation in that fact. 


nadotte, 


as to 


sentiment 


the obvious candor 


and may 
T. Henry Dewey's ‘Legislation against 
ulation and Gambling In the Forms of 
Trade’ (Baker, Voorhis & Co.) is a small 
volume of seventy pages collecting the 
English and American statutes dealing with 
thi subject prohibiting, 
but those permitting, 
ol These last, ¢. g., 
York authorizing “short” 
are important as the for- 
to a very limited ex- 
The author thinks 
demonstrates ‘‘the 
inconsistency, and absurdity of 
the manifested in 
but is also of opinion that there is 
lecided 


Spe 


not only those 


speculative transac- 
the English and 
Statutes 
iles, 


quite as 


which, except 
ent, are inoperative 
the compilation 
confusion, 
the attitude of public 
hem,"’ 
non-in- 
terference with the natural courses of 
te.” The to be 
“whether the right of the buyer to require, 
and of the to make, 


now “"’ tendency toward 


tra true test would seem 


seller actual delivery 
side of this is legitimate 
the other, “bucket-shop- 
usual mistake of statute-makers 
the false test of the intention 
actual delivery The test 
s diMcult enough to apply; the 
the whole subject 

in the National 
Geographic December is by 
United States Consul-General Fee of Bom- 
bay, on the He gives a 
of thelr religious belief and 
history, and then describes their manner of 
the 
marriages and funerals 


existed.” On one 


speculation: on 
ping.” The 

to adopt 
to make true 
false one 
makes 


The 


contusion of 


principal article 
Wagazine for 
Parsees of Indta. 
brief account 


life, especially ceremonies attending 
Contrasting their 
wealthy, and in- 
the most intelligent 
of all the Indian peoples, with 
the low estate of their brethren in Persia, 
he regards them as a remarkable instance 
of the beneficence British rule. There 
of interesting illustrations, 
alt of the cotton manufac- 
who has just given a mil- 
the founding of an Indian 
University of Research Among the other 
contents is the wise and temperate Chicago 
address on China and the United States by 
the Chinese minister, Sir Chentung Liang- 


condition as a peaceful, 
luential community, 


and libera 


or 
are a number 
including a port 


Mr 


dollara for 


turer, Tata, 


lion 


Cheng, in which the exclusion question Is 
discussed, and Chairman Shonts’s account 
of what has been accomplished towards 
bullding the Panama Canal Referring to 
the workmen employed, he says: “It is es- 


timated we do not get more than 25 per 
cent. of the efficiency of labor in the United 
States.”” To this inefficient labor it is com- 
pulsory to apply the eight-hour law, thereby 
adding many millions unnecessarily to the 
total expenditure. Mr. Shonts maintains 


that the application of this Jaw, of the con- 
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tract-labor law, of the Chinese Exclusion 
act, or of any other law passed or to be 
passed by Congress for the benefit of labor 
at home, to labor on the Isthmus is a seri- 
ous error. 

The nearly two-century-old “charity of 
the Rev. Thomas Bray and his associates, 
for founding clerical libraries and support- 
ing negro schools,” is about to have a new 
lease of life. The charity commissioners 
of England have drafted a scheme providing 
for the appointment of a body of managing 
associates and for a division of the funds. 
The educational endowment, consisting of 
about $30,000, together with $290 yearly rent 
of property in Market Street, Philadelphia, 
will be applied towards the support of 
schools for negroes in Nova Scotia and the 
Bahamas. The remainder of the funds, 
amounting to about $23,000, will be used for 
the establishment, maintenance, or aug- 
mentation of theological libraries in Great 
Britain or elsewhere for the use of clergy- 
men of the Church of England and students 
who are candidates for holy orders. The 
first of the thirty-nine American libraries 
established through the efforts of Doctor 
Bray was founded in Annapolis, Md. 

The next International Medical Congress 
will again be held on the Iberian peninsula, 
namely, in Lisbon, from the 19th to the 26th 
of April, 1906. The preparations are in the 
hands of a committee headed by Prof. Mi- 
guel Bombarda, who is reported to be dili- 
gently at work removing the troubles that 
brought the last meeting in Madrid into an 
almost chaotic state. One of these diffi- 
culties was to find proper hotel quarters. 
As the hotels in Lisbon are inferior to 
those in Madrid, arrangements have been 
made for a first-class ocean steamer to 
bring most of the participants to Lisbon 
and to furnish quarters and meals to its 
passengers during the period of the con- 
vention. 


—Mr. A. F, Bandelier has turned aside 
from his Peruvian studies to look over the 
ground covered during his early labors for 
the Archwological Institute of America, in 
preparing the notes for a new translation 
of the ‘Naufragios’ of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza 
de Vaca, issued in the “‘Trail-Makers’’ ser- 
ies (A. S. Barnes & Co.). This transla- 
tion, by Mrs. Bandelier, has been made with 
much care, and will replace that of Buck- 
ingham Smith, published half a century ago, 
as the authoritative English version of the 
earliest detailed account of the Gulf States, 
Mr. Bandelier contributes an introduction 
and various notes which should be useful 
to readers unfamiliar with the subject, by 
giving them a general idea of the course 
followed by the Spanish wanderers. It is 
unfortunate that they were not at the same 
time made of use to students, by including 
in them some of the results of the earnest 
study to which the Cabeza de Vaca narra- 
tive has been subjected during the last de- 
cade. Every student of Southwestern his- 
tory recognizes Mr. Bandelier as the mas- 
ter whose remarkable ‘Historical Introduc- 
tion,’ published in 1881, made possible all 
that has since been done in this fleld. 
That book, dealing with subjects upon which 
no satisfactory studies had previously been 
made, was a most unusual achievement, 
based upon thorough research and marked 
by sound scholarship. No work of this 
sort can ever say the last word, however; 





and accurate as were Mr. Bandeller's 





knowledge, insight, and judgment, the 
larger part of his conclusions in matters 
of detail have been affected by more inti- 
mate acquaintance with localities and more 
thoughtful comparisons of sources of in- 
formation. It is unlikely that any one wil! 
ever know just how Cabeza de Vaca got 
from the fresh waters of the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of California, because his own 
notions as to the route he had travelled 
must have been confused and indefinite. 
Those who know the regions through which 
he may have passed, have nevertheless been 
able to limit his possible course in some 
respects, and to raise strong presumptions 
in others; and it would have been desirable 
to have had these considerable modifications 
in the route as previously laid down taken 
account of in the notes to so excellent a 
translation, 


—It was a happy thought on the part 
of Friedrich Kerst to bring together, in 
little volumes of 100 or more pages each, 
the gist of what eminent composers have 
said about themselves and others, and up- 
on diverse topics, chiefly artistic. Schuste1 
& Loeffler of Berlin have already brought 
out four volumes in this “Brevier-Biblio- 
thek,” dealing with Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schumann, and Schubert, and these are 
having a large sale. ‘Excellent English 
versions of the first two have just been 
printed by B. W. Huebsch. The translator 
is H. E. Krehbiel, who has added a num- 
ber of explanatory notes. The plan of these 
books is to print, so far as possible, the 
composer’s exact words, followed, in each 
case, by a note in smaller type explaining 
the circumstances under which they were 
spoken or written. Moreover, the aphor- 
isms and other sayings are classificd. In 
the case of Beethoven we have sections 
Concerning Art, Love of Nature, Concern- 
ing Texts, On Composing, On Performing 
Music, On his own works, On Art and 
.Artists, Beethoven as Critic, On Kducation, 
On his own Disposition and Character. 
The Sufferer, Worldly Wisdom. Mozart's 
utterances are similarly grouped. Compar- 
ing the contents of the two books, one 
gets the impression that, quite apart from 
their musical gifts, Mozart’s mind is much 
the more keen and stimulating. Beet- 
hoven’s letters are concerned chiefly with 
business and other prosaic details, while 
Mozart’s have a distinct literary value. 
Nevertheless, the ‘Beethoven’ is well worth 
perusing. Champions of the latest 
aberrations in programme music, for ex- 
ample, might read with profit the Bonn 
master’s maxim: “Carried too far, all 
delineation in instrumental music loses in 
efficiency.”” And how prophetically this 
sums up the tendencies of the Richard 
Strauss school: “When the gentlemen 
can think of nothing new, and can go 
no further, they quickly call in a dimin- 
ished seventh chord to help them out of 
the predicament.’’ From the Mozart volume 
one is tempted to quote freely, it is so 
full of good things; but a few samples 
must suffice. “Sewing-machine” pianists 
of the time, listen! Mozart saw through 
you long ago: “It is much easier to play 
rapidly than slowly; you can drop a few 
notes in passages without any one notic- 
ing it. But is it beautiful?” “Our taste 
in Germany is for long things; as a mat- 
ter of fact, short and good is better.’ 
Had that utterance of Mozart's been heed- 
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ed by the German masters from Beethoven 
to Wagner, what a blessing it would have 
been! It is worthy of note that while 
Mozart seems opposed to the modern idea 
that “in opera, willy-nilly, poetry musi 
be the obedient daughter of music,” he 
nevertheless anticipates Wagner in say- 
ing that “Verses are the most indispens- 
able things in music, but rhymes, for the 
sake of rhymes, the most injurious. 

It were best if a good composer, who un- 
derstands the stage, and is himself able 
to suggest something, and a clever poet 
could be united in one, like a pheenix.” 


—A recent addition to the Pilgrimage Series 
published by A. & C. Black, is Mr. H. Snow- 
den Ward's ‘The Canterbury Pilgrimages’ 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott). From ithe 
point of view of the historian, Mr. Ward 
has written a very minute and interesting 
description of the life and death of Thomas 
a Becket and of the cult of St. Thomas. 
This cult, which spread throughout England 
and the Continent, was at first opposed by 
the churchmen of Canterbury, who were 
jealous of Thomas, and had viewed com- 
placently enough the fall of the unruly 
archbishop. But the remains of the martyr 
displayed, from the first, wonderful healing 
powers, and the monks were compelled to 
recognize their virtue and welcome the 
countless pilgrims who thronged to Canter- 
bury. The cult persisted from the middle 
of the twelfth century till the reforming 
zeal of Henry VIII. in the sixteenth swept 
away all the material traces of the saint 
and his worship in England. Mr. Ward’s 
chapters on the pilgrimages, with their ré- 
sumé of Chaucer's ‘Tales,’ are an excellent 
introduction to Chaucer. He follows the 
route of those famous pilgrims from the 
Tabard Inn in Southwark, down the Old 
Kent Road to Dartford, Rochester, Sitting- 
bourne, Ospringe, till from Harbledown Hill 
they saw before them the great golden angel 
that, in those days, stood on the central 
spire of Canterbury Cathedral. The ‘Tales’ 
were told, as every reader knows, partly 
during the halts in that leisurely ride of 
fifty-six miles from London to Canterbury, 
partly on the ride itself. The Pilgrims’ way 
was then unfenced, often only a path, and 
the modern road by no means represents, 
except at intervals, the rough track that 
Chaucer travelled. Mr. Ward's book has an 
interest quite apart from the pilgrims; the 
antiquities of the whole route he describes 
at length and illustrates with charm- 
ing photographs, the work of Mrs. Ward, 
who started fromeither London or Winches- 
ter. There are good maps of the localities. 
Kent has other pilgrims, nowadays, not less 
numerous but more destructive than those 
of old. These are the “hoppers,” who an- 
nually descend on the county to pick hops 
and spread in every hop-growing district 
the manners of the London slums. Mr. 
Ward gives an interesting list of words and 
phrases derived from the old cult of St. 
Thomas. “Pilgrim way” is still used to 
denote a path little used and hard to travel. 
A “canterbury” is, according to him, still 
used in America, if no longer in England, 
in the sense of a ‘traveller’s tale’; the pace 
known to all as a canter is a contraction 
of the Canterbury gallop; and “cant” is 
whimsically said to have Seen originally ap- 
plied to ‘‘the hypocritical dissertations of 
those who had been to the martyr’s shrine.” 


—A Yankee in Pigmy Land,’ by William 





Edgar Geil (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is the 
bright narrative of a journey across equa- 
torial Africa, by rail to Uganda, caravan 
through the great forest, and steamboat to 
the mouth of the Congo. The transit seems 
to have been singularly free from exciting 
episodes with either men or animals, as 
there were no recorded encounters with 
wild beasts, and the natives were every- 
where friendly. The principal point of in- 
terest in Uganda was the missionary work, 
which is described with enthusiasm and in 
some detail—a chapter being devoted to a 
biographical sketch of Bishop Tucker. The 
pigmies naturally receive the most atten- 
tion, and a pleasant picture is drawn of 
them and their simple life. A characteris- 
tie, distinguishing them from the other na- 
tives, is their love of fun, which is s0 
marked that Mr. Geil styles the forest in 
which they live the Land of Laughter. They 
show no signs of degeneracy, but are finely 
formed, possess great bodily strength, and 
are capable of great development. Mr. Gell 
is very guarded in his references to the 
government of the Congo State, but it is 
evident that he saw much that sustained 
the accusations of inefficiency and misgov- 
ernment. He says that, as a rule, the of- 
ficials are underpaid, and their use of in- 
toxicants is almost universal. Considering 
the climate and their surroundings, the 
statement is not surprising that insanity 
prevails among them, and “that ninety per 
cent. of the officers of this government 
and officials whom I met were sick. Extend 
military power to an irritable, nervous 
man, let there be no dissenting white 
men with strong humane sentiments as ob- 
servers, and the kind of treatment which 
will be meted out to the black can easily 
be prophesied” (p. 326). It should be added 
that our author records no flagrant cases 
of cruelty of which he wag eye-witness, but 
that he tells of much that has been done 
to civilize and develop the people in the 
neighborhood of some of the stations. The 
humor in which he indulges in his narra- 
tive is carried too far and becomes weari- 
some. At times it seriously obscures his 
meaning, and suggests an occasional doubt 
as to whether the whole book is not a 
joke. The illustrations consist of a hun- 
dred reproductions of photographs, mostly 
of the author and the natives and their sur- 
roundings. 


—The last two volumes (18 and 19) is- 
sued by the Selden Society are a collection 
of Borough Customs, edited by Miss Mary 
Bateson, and a second volume of the 
Year-Books of Edward II., edited by Pro- 
fessor Maitland. Miss Bateson’s material 
bas been laboriously gathered from the 
printed and manuscript custumals, or 
codes of customs of the English boroughs; 
but no effort has been made to exhaust 
this field of research. Still less has she 
attempted the gigantic task of hunting for 
customs through the manuscript court-rolls 
of the English boroughs, a vast territory 
which still awaits the historical explorer. 
The arrangement of the extracts accord- 
ing to subject-matter and not according 
to provenance is the best for purposes of 
comparative study. The editing, as we 
might expect, is admirable, and the value 
of the collection to the student of English 
legal origins, is manifest. Professor Mait- 
land’s present volume lacks the extra- 
ordinary charm which his historical and 
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critical introduction imparted to the first 
instalment of these Year-Books; but its 
contents are in interest fully equal to 
those of its predecessors. Here, again, we 
find astonishing touches of real life handed 
down by the unknown reporter. Thus, the 
great Bereford, C. J... in answer to coun- 
sel pointing out the hardship which his 
client will suffer, retorts (p. 140): “If he 
accepted a recognizance {n a silly form, 
who is to blame for his folly?’ And tin 
another case, which will surely be impor- 
tant to future historians of English equity, 
the same judge asks: “With what equity 
look you! can you demand this penalty?" 
(p. 59.) As before, each unofficial report 
is, whenever possible, elucidated by the ad- 
dition of the dry official record from the 


original court-roll; in this respect, the 
Selden Society's volumes are superior to 
those of the Rolls series edited by Mr. 
Pike. It is to be hoped that the gap in 


that series between the last year of Ed- 
ward I. and the eleventh of Edward III 
will continue to be filled in this masterly 
manner. 


—The Proceedings of the Association of 
German Librarians at its meeting in the 
city of Posen last June are printed in the 
September-October number of the Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen. The list of pa- 
pers opened with an account of the new 
Kalser-Wilhelm-Bibliothek by its D rector, 
Dr. Rudolf Focke. Although only two and 
a half years old, it has already become one 
of the more important libraries of the Bm- 
pire, standing as a bulwark for German cul- 
ture on a more or less foreign (Polish) soil. 
Dr. Hans Paalzow followed with a discus- 
sion of the recent plans for uniform cata- 
loguing of German libraries. He gave first 
a survey of the history of the Prussian 
Union Catalogue, emphasizing the important 
services of the Government authorities in 
furtherance of this undertaking, especially 


those of the Ministerialdirektor, Dr. K 
Althoff. In this connection the speaker 
brought out the interesting fac: that It was 
on Althoff’s initiative that Heinrich von 


Treitschke in 1884 published his now fa- 
mous article in the Preussische Jahrbicher. 
Both Dr. Paalzow and Dr. Erman, who also 
contributed a paper on this subject, agreed 
that the form of entries might with advan 
tage be made simpler, and that much would 
be gained in point of time if the scope of 
the catalogue could be temporarily restrict- 
ed by omitting for the present such 
classes of books as school books, funeral 
sermons, and other more ephemeral litera- 
ture, as well as incunabula and Orientalia. 
The question of a general classified cata- 
logue of the German (not alone Prussian) 
libraries was also discussed and its |mpor- 
tance strongly brought out, especially by 
Dr. Paalzow. Dr. Erman’s paper was in par‘ 
a reply to critics, pointing out that the care 
of the classed catalogue is by no means the 
only scientific work of the lMbrarian; that 
the assistance given to seekers for informa- 
t'on and the systematic inquiry into and 
filling of the gaps in a library's collections 
really are of as much importance sclen- 
tifically. 


—Problems connected with classification 
are treated also In the Festschrift which Dr 
Focke and his collaborators prepared and 
presented to the librarians who met in Po 
sen. Dr. Focke’s address on “Classifica- 
tion: the General Theory,” delivered at the 
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&t. Louls Conference last year, Is here 
printed in the or'ginal, somewhat expanded 
id accompanied by a compact “Instructions 


for the Classed Catalogue,’ which must be 
garded as an important contribution to a 
ibje who literature is not over rich. 
Dr. B. Wenzel describe he bibliographical 
d vision of the catalogue of the Kaiser-Wil- 
n-Biblothek, and Dr. F. G. Schultheiss 

! jane 1” division Kulturgeschichte” 
a development of the Halle classification. 

rh iost generally interesting of the other 
pape 1 survey of Polish B bliography by 


bookseller, J, Jolowicz 


MADAME Ty ARBLAY'S DIARY AND 
LETTERS 
The Diary and Letters of Madame d'Arblay 


1788-1840 With Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dobson Vo 1V.-VI The Mac 


millan Co 1G 

The fourth volume of Fanny WUurneys 
irvy’ covet the last three years of het 

fs ‘ (Sourt years of ill health and fa 


which her chief consolation seems 
have been he composition of her first 
ly which was no sooner completed 


than she began another, finding that these 


picture of fletitious woe “soothed = the 
melancholy of imagination lt is curious 
it, in her ti of grievances against her 
profe ion as maid of honor, her bitterest 
complaint | not that her duties left her 
me to write In fact, one of the most 


riking feature of the whole six volumes 


the absence of literary interest One 


never has the impression that this is the 
ation of the private life of a woman 

ter Fanny was no Mrs. Jellaby 
Family tie home life, and the refinements 
of the best society filled her foreground 
d it is obvious that she preferred a vol 


ume of travels or religious meditations 
} hie friends among the bishops to any 


her reading In 1790, after an eastrange 


ent o ix years, she met again Mra 
iozal my formerly most dearly loved 
Mi Mhrale who had been cut by most 


f her fashionable acquaintances on het 


ond marriage From this time they 
ere m polite but not cordial terms un 
n Fanny Burney last years, the sor 

‘ of both women drew them together 
lerangement, this time only tempo 

of George IIL is the main topic of 

ume four It was Macaulay who pro 
need th part of the narrative more 
mportant to the historian than any equal 


portion of Pepys or Evelyn. Not long af 
or the King recovery Fanny Burney 
‘ illowed to retire to her father's 
couse, awarded by the kindness of Queen 
‘harlotte an annuity of £100 
The firet ehaptera of the fifth volume 
2-1RO2, «be ribe Fanny's gradual restor 
tion to health, and, as part of her South 


orn Tour with her friend Mra. Ord. her 


t to Bath, which was clouded by mem 

‘ of her lost friend Dr. Johnson, who 

iid been one of Mr Thrale's gay party 
when A season Was spent at Bath soon 
he publleation of ‘Evelina.’ In 1792 

| nieresting to flnd Fanny's brother 
Charle Kurney starting a subscription 
for his very learned friend, Mr. Porson,’ 


“who had been suddenly left, as she says. 
at large without a guinea” (p. 108). The 
application for subscriptions was made 
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“only to the rich and learned,” and Porson 
received from this source about ten thou- 
sand dollars. Those who are interested to 
prove that reading, for the Greeks, usually 
meant reading aloud. and quote Si. Augus- 
tine’s practice and the incident in the 
eighth chapter of the Acts. as evidence of 
the custom, should note that on page 
96 of this volume Burke is described as 
reading Boileau “aloud, though to himself.” 

In 1792 the adsorbing theme was French 
politics, and Fanny Burney was constantly 
encountering at the houses of her friends 
some of the most distinguished among the 
émigrés. Her sister, Mrs. Phillips, lived at 
Mickleham, near Box Hill, in Surrey. Not 
far off was Juniper Hall, a house which 
still stands, though much altered, close 
to the Dorking Road. It was there that a 
small colony of French exiles settled them- 
selves in 1792, among them the Duc de 
Montmorency, the Comte de Narbonne- 
Lara, who had been Minister of War to 
Louis XVI., the Comte de Girardin, son 
of Rousseau's friend, and other no less dis- 
nguished persons, men and women, who 
waited in terrible suspense for news of the 
King’s fate, on which hung their own for- 
tunes and chances of return to France. 
Among them was the Comte d'Arblay, La 
Fayette’s adjutant, who had been on guard 
at the Tuileries on the night when Louis 
escaped to Varennes in 1791, and had on 
his account been denounced by the revolu- 
tionaries and obliged to flee. Fanny Burney 
soon became a favorite visitor at Juniper 
Hall, where she met among others Talley- 
rand and Madame de Staél, who, though an 
ambassadress, was unsafe in Paris because 
she had received and protected in her house 
certain destined yictims of the 10th of Au- 
gust and the 2d of September. Talleyrand, 
Fanny at first disliked, though later she 
calls him “one of the most charming of 
this exquisite set.” But, from the first, 
Alexander d’Arblay won all hearts, and re 
ceived the nickname, “the best of men.’ 
When he quitted France with La Fayette, 
he had only a little ready money in his 
pocket, and all his property was soon 
seized and confiscated by the Convention. 
While in England, he shared the purse of 
De Narbonne His financial prospects were 
not therefore encouraging, and when, in 
the spring of 1793, Fanny Burney announced 
‘o her father her projected marriage to the 
penniless exile, she met with the strongest 
opposition. Dr. Burney was at last persuad- 
ed to give a reluctant consent, but was not 
present when, in July, 1793, the marriage 
took place in Mickleham church, and for 
(wo years he remained “cold and averse.” 
Tie last two-thirds of this volume de- 
ser lye the life of the D'Arblays in a Sur- 
rey cottage on an income of 
£125, derived from the rather uncertain 
source of Fanny's pension and a meagre al- 
lowance from Dr. Burney In 1796 Fanny 
published her third novel, ‘Camilla,’ which, 
though it was considered far interior to ‘Ev- 
elina’ and ‘Cecilia,’ was much more lJucra- 
tive, since with the proceeds, nearly £3,- 
000, she built “Camilla Cottage,” at West 
Humble, in Surrey. In this house, now 
much enlarged and called “Camilla Lacey,’ 
the property of Mr. Harris, the D'Arblays 
lived till 1802, when they left Surrey for- 
ever. Their son, Alexander D'Arblay, was 
born in 17% at the “Hermitage,” Great 


Bookham. Artemus Ward was supposed to 
be the first to call a baby an episode, but 





we find Madame d’Arblay, in an interview 
with George III., who with the Queen gave 
her a hundred guineas for their copies of 
‘Camilla,’ answering his question, ‘And 
about what time did you give to it?” ‘All 
my time, Sir; from the period I planned 
publishing it, I devoted myself to it wholly. 
I had no episode but a little baby’ (p. 274). 
In 1800 Fanny’s comedy called “Love and 
Fashion” was being rehearsed at Covent 
Garden. She had been promised £400 for 
the MS., when Dr. Burney took fright, on 
grounds that remain a mystery, and per- 
suaded his daughter to withdraw the play. 
This she did with much chagrin but unques- 
tioning obedience. 

The sixth and last volume is the most in- 
teresting, at least historically. The D'Ar- 
blays removed to Paris in 1802. They had 
nothing to hope from Napoleon, since D'Ar- 
blay could hold no military post in conse- 
quence of his firm refusal to take up arms 
at any time in the future against England. 
They were warmly welcomed, however, by 
the best Royalist society, and were admitted 
to the First Consul’s receptions, of which 
Madame d'Arblay gives amusing accounts. 
For some years they lived in retirement 
at Passy, in great poverty, since D’Arblay 
had recovered only a very small and en- 
cumbered portion of his estate, with a con- 
tent that would have been complete had 
they not been cut off from intercourse with 
England by the war that broke out in 1803. 
It was ten years before, in 1812, Fanny 
again saw her English friends, running the 
greatest risks of arrest and imprisonment 
by secretly crossing to England in defiance 
of the edict of the Emperor Napoleon. 
There, in 1814, she published ‘The Wander- 
er,” her last novel. All her readers were 
disappointed to find that she had not used 
her intimate knowledge of French affairs 
and society to introduce a fresh milieu. Her 
contract secured her at least £1,500. But 
her interest in the book's reception was 
shadowed by the death of Dr. Burney in 
1814. When peace was declared in that 
year, she was presented in London to Louis 
XVIII., who held a small court in Grillon’s 
Hotel, Albemarle Street, before his tri- 
umphant accession. The description of her 
presentation and of the whole function is 
one of the liveliest in the ‘Diary,’ for no one 
surpasses Fanny Burney in reciting the hu- 
mors and embarrassments of social ceremo- 
nies. With the restoration of the Bourbons, 
D’Arblay obtained his due rank as Maréchal, 
and was appointed one of the bodyguard of 
the King. : 

Early in 1815 Madame d’Arblay, now again 
in Paris, relates her interview with the 
Duchesse d'Angouléme, the surviving daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
This unfortunate lady's resentment at her 
misfortunes and sensitiveness to any fan- 
cled slight made her manner in general far 
from gracious, and she was unpopular in 
Paris, where, as she said to Rambuteau, she 
“expec:ed to be misunderstood.” But to the 
authoress of “The Wanderer,’ which she was 
reading in the French translation, she was 
all condescension. Shortly after this inter- 
view came the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba and the Hundred Days. D’Arblay was 
sent on a recruiting mission for the hope- 
less cause of the King, who had fled to the 
Netherlands, while Madame d’Arblay retired 
to Brussels. There she stayed for some 
time after the battle of Waterloo. Of all 
the terrors, the suspense, the disappoint- 
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ments, and at last the successes of Wel- 
lington which ended in the restoration of 
the Bourbons, she was a spectator. Over 
120 pages are devoted to the events of those 
three months. In the Brussels that she de- 
scribes on the eve of Waterloo there are 
few echoes of “‘revelry."" Her son was safe 
at college in England, but her husband was 
in a position of the greatest danger, and 
with no chance whatever of gaining dis- 
tinction from his mission. Her tale Is filled 
with all the varied horrors of war. Brus- 
sels was a place of terror for all but the 
phlegmatic inhabitants; and after the de- 
feat of Bonaparte, though the suspense of 
the French fugitives was relieved, they had 
to witness the horrors of a city transformed 
into a hospital and threatened with pesti- 
lence, the streets crowded with grim pro- 
cessions of the dead and dying. Gen. d’Ar- 
blay’s health was shattered by the fatigues 
and anxieties of the campaign, and he re- 
tired on half-pay to England, where he died 
at Bath in 1818. His widow's happiness was 
now centred in her son Alexander, who in 
1817 was Tenth Wrangler and received a 
fellowship at Christ's College, Cambridge. 
This eccentric son, who had given his pa- 
rents the greatest anxiety from his hatred 
of all that was conventional, and an indo 
lence that threatened his prospects, did not 
long live to console his mother. He was 
ordained a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and died in 1837, leaving Madame d’Ar- 
blay now completely alone in the world. 
Her last years are sad reading. Blindness 
and increasing infirmity weighed on her 
spirits, and she found that even her 
taste for books had deserted her. She died 
in 1840 at the age of eighty-seven, and was 
buried near her husband and son at Bath. 
In the last volume is included a post- 
script by Mr. Austin Dobson, who takes the 
opportunity of the instalment plan under 
which the work has been issued to add cer- 
tain afterthoughts and explanations. He 
has been criticised for not including in this 
reissue the ‘Early Diary’ of 1768-78. This 
had not been printed in the original edition 
of 1842, but it was published in great part, 








and with lavish notes, as late as 1889, It 
was therefore thought inexpedient to add 
it to the ‘Diary’ in its present form. Mr. 
Dobson has evidently been reproached for 
the brevity of his footnotes, which, for our 
part, we have found amply sufficient, and 
even, for a careful reader, often super- 
fluous; and he has had to defend his omis- 
sion of a new introduction. This was rather 
hard on one who had obviously said all 
that can be said in his volume in the “Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” series on a writer who 
has told her own tale so admirably, and 
whose talents and defects are obvious to 
the least gifted critic. Mr. Dobson's edition 
takes the place of that of the early forties, 
which is become rare. The ‘Diary’ is now 
reduced to six instead of seven volumes, 
and though they are considerably larger 
than the original issue, the excellent type 
and light paper more than atone for the 
extra size. The illustrations are repro- 
duced to far greater advantage, and many 
photographs have been added. Each volume 
has a separate index, while the last closes 
with an excellent general index of the 
whole work, which is certainly Fanny Bur- 
ney’s most Important and most permanent 
contribution to literature 





LANDOR’'S FLORENCE. 


The Florence of Landor 
With photographic illustrations 
Little Brown & Co. 1905. 


By Lilian Whiting 
Boston 


Without giving any but the barest details 
of the poet's life, Miss Whiting brings viv- 
idly before us the brilliant circle of choice 
intellects, so attached to Landor and to 
Florence, who ministered to his later years 
Walter Savage Landor was the pioneer of 
hat Anglo-American colony which has left 
its mark on Florence. He came there in 
1821, after having already spent six years 
in Italy, first in Como, then in Milan and 
Pisa We must take exception to Miss 
Whiting's assertion: ‘‘The Florence of Lan 
dor differs d little from the Florence of to 
day.”’ Florence in 1821 was the most pi 
turesque of cities, standing amid its walls 
the ruthless hand of so-called progress has 
landmarks of 


swept away innumerable 


her past Peruzzi, when she was destined 
to be the capital of Italy, had the walls 
torn down and reduced her to the dead level 
of a modern city. The picturesque quality 
of any place must needs give way to hy- 
gienic measures and modern requirements 
and the changes have never ceased. The 
tourists every 
satisfied 


only by the ever-growing rows of hotels 


influx of thirty thousand 
spring creates needs which ars 
shops, and tramways. Italy of to-day de- 
lights in emulating every phase of civilza 
tion; her greatest ambition is to be up to 
date with latest inventions; hence it would 
be preposterous to suppose it is the Flor- 
ence of Landor's time we now see before 
us The visitor who has been absent for 
even two years cannot but note the in 
creasing number of factories which spread 
a veil of smoke over the city when he 
looks down on her from the hillside of 
Fiesole; also, the innumerable little white 
villas dotted too frequently among her 
olive orchards over her surrounding hills 
tell of her popularity, but do not add to 
her charm Her chief monuments, fortu 
nately, remain for the most part intact 
but their setting is entirely different. Many 
still remember that wonderful avenue of 
cypress trees leading up to San Miniato 
cut down to make the drive of the Viale 
dei Colli; and just now the Torre al Gallo, 
Galileo's tower, has been demolished and 
is being restored (to serve aS a pension 
for foreigners 

It was another Florence that Landor 
knew, and which offered new life and in- 
spiration to him, Destiny had led his steps 
thither, and the “Great Companions,”’ to 
quote Whitman, “are on the road—they are 
the swift and majestic men—they are the 


greatest women"; ‘“Destiny,’’ who, as 
George Eliot says, “‘stands by sarcastic, 
with our dramatis persona folded in her 
hand.” Of these were Leigh Hunt, Lord 
and Lady Blessington, Francis and Julius 
Hare, Mr. Kirkup, the Trollopes, the 
Brownings, Isa Blagden, the poetess, Lady 
Bulwer, Mrs. Anna Jameson, Byron, Emer- 
son, Mrs. Somerville, the Hawthornes, John 

Nathaniel Parker Willis, Mrs 
Margaret Fuller (Marchesa 4d'Os- 
soli), Frances Power Cobbe, Theodore Par- 
ker, Pasquale Villari and his wife (then 
Linda White), Kate Field, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, the Thackerays, Frederic Tenny- 
son, Hiram Powers, Owen Meredith (Lord 
Lytton), George Eliot, and Mr. Lewes, Mr, 


Kenyon 
Stowe 





and Mrs. Wetmore Story, Swinburne, and 
many others, who “came and went—or came 
and stayed,’’ during the forty years of 
Landor’s life there 

He first lodged in the Palazzo Medici; it 


was not until 1829 that he became the 


owner of the Gherardesca villa through the 
extreme generosity of his (riend and ardent 
admirer, Mr. Ablett We quote a letter of 
Landor’s to his sister narrating how this 


piece of good fortunte befell him 


Two years ago. in the beginning of the 
spring. | took a walk towards Fiesol 
with a gentleman settled in North Wales 
Mr. Ablett I showed him a small cottage 
with about twelve acres of land, which I 
was about to take. He admired the situa 
tion but preferred another house very 
near it, with a much greater quantity 
ground annexed. I endeavored to persuad 
him to become my neighbor. He said little 
at the time, beyond the pleasure he should 
have in seeing me so pleasantly situated 
but he made inquiries about the price of 
the larger house. and heard it was not t* 
be let, but that it might be bought for 
about two thousand pounds He first de 
sired me to buy it for him; then to keep 
it for myself; then to repay him the money 
whenever I was rich enough-—-and if I never 
was, to leave it for my heirs to settlh 
In fact, he refuses even a farthing of in 
terest All this was done by a man with 
whom I had not been more than a few 
months acquainted. It is true, his fortune 
is very large; but if others equal him in 
fortune no human being ever equalled 
him in generosity.” 


Ii was this same Mr. Ablett who com 
missioned the sculptor Gibson to make a 
bust of Landor, of which he gave him a 
copy. 

This was the happiest time of the poet 
life He 
and planting his garden and getting the 


thoroughly enjoyed mproving 


villa into order “My country now is 
Italy,’ he writes to his sister, “where I 
have a residence for life, and can lhterally 
sit under my own vine and fig tree I 
have some thousands of the one and some 
scores of the other. with myrtles, pome- 
lemons, and mimosas in great 
hundred 


granites 
variety.’ He planted two 
cypresses, which, round the lawn, are a 
very distinctive feature of the garden to 
this day The villa was splendidly situ 


ated every window framed a beautiful 


view 


Every spot around was an illustrious 
memory,’ writes Forster “To the left 
the house of Machiavelli; still farther in 
hat direction, nestling mostly amid the 
blue hills, the white village of Settignano 
where Michael Angelo was born, on the 
banks of the neighboring Mugnone the 
house of Dante and in the background 
Galileo's villa of Arcetri and the palaces 
and cathedrals of Florencs In the thick 
of this noble landscape, forming part of 
the village of San Domenico di Fiesol« 
stood the villa which had now becom 
Landor’s. The Valley of the Ladies was in 
his grounds; the Arico and the Mensola 
ran through them: above was the ivy-clad 
convent of the Doececia overhung with 
cypress; and from hig iron entrance gate 
might be seen Valdarno and Vallombrosa.” 


The Caregg) villa, in which Lorenzo th« 
Magnificent lived and died, was close a! 
hand, and added not a little to the fasel 
nation of the locality for Landor Here 
Leigh Hunt found him “‘living among ! 
paintings and hospitalities in a style of 


unostentatious elegance," ‘a man of 
vehement nature and great delicacy of 
imagination, like a stormy mountain pine 
that should produce lilies." 


It was during this early happy time at 
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; the villa that Landor wrote his ‘Imaginary 
Conversations,” that great landmark in 
English literature. They fill six large vol- 
umes, dramatizing the thoughts of the most 
important individualities of all times. In 
Lowell's opinion, no poet excepting Shak- 

has furnished so many delicate 

»phorisms of human nature as Landor. He 

had the habit of composing these woader- 

walked alone on 


pere 


ful conversations as he 


the Fiesolan hillsides, declaiming them as 
he went, Landor himself, with ref- 
erence to this habit of composing in the 
open air, which Emerson had also, says: 
“It is my practice and ever has been to 
walk quite alone. In my walks I collect 
my arguments, arrange my sentences, and 


Eloquence with me can 
than put on her 
show 
and 
the 


utter them aloud. 
do little else in the city 
tighten her sandals, and 
Her health 


has any, are 


bracelets, 
herself to the people. 

vigor and beauty, if she 
fruits of the open flelds.”’ 
1833 that Emerson went up to 
Landor, had invited the 
through the medium of the 
sculptor, Greenough. Want of 
space prevents our quoting Emerson's rec- 
ord of those visits to Landor, which he pub- 
lished in ‘English Traits’ twenty-three years 
later, and which called from Landor a rather 


It was in 
with 
American sage 


dine who 


Horatio 


petulant retort. Emerson, Mr. Forster tells 
us, for more than twenty years, made the 
Imaginary Conversations’ his constant 


companion, and 


“publicly expressed to Landor his grati- 
tude for having given him a resource that 
had never falled him in solitude. He had but 
to turn to its rich and ample pages to find 
always free and sustained thought, a keen 
and precise understanding, an industrious 
observation in every department of life, an 
experience to which it might seem that no- 
thing had occurred In vain, honor for every 
just and generous sentiment, and a scourge 
like that of the Furies for every oppressor, 
whether public or private.” 


Emerson pronounced Landor to be one of 
small class who make 
the claims 


the foremost of that 
good in the nineteenth century 
of pure 

A chapter full of suggestive 
is devoted to that episode of Landor’s 
early life, his deep feeling for Rose Ayl- 
mer, who died In Indla at the age of twenty 
itis love for her and the remembrance of her 


eem to have tinged his whole life; later on, 


literature 
reconstruc- 


tion 


his affection for her niece and namesake, 
Hose Paynter, afterwards Lady Graves 
Sawle, continued to inspire much of his 
poetry But by far the most interesting 
portion of the book Is that which treats 
of the later period of Landor’s life, when 
through family dissensions and feuds he 


was driven from his villa to find a refuge in 


Florence, among his devoted friends. The 
Rrownings, and the Storys seem to have 
been quite a Providence to him, the 


latter keeping him for months In their villa, 
upying themselves with his af- 
and affording the most delightful so- 
clal Intercourse. It is the extracts from let- 
and the narrative of Landor’s friends, 
thelr him and talks and 
all the so ably put 
together, that give the charm to the book 
The photographie I|llustrationsof the Villa 
Landor in the book are of recent date, 
showing the additional story to the tower 
which its late owner, Prof. Willard Fiske, 
had bullt on, altering the harmonious propor- 
Miss Whiting very 
Professor 


always ocr 


fairs 


ters, 
excursions with 


cross correspondence 


structure. 
some pages to 


tion of its 


justly 


devotes 





Fiske’s unbounded hospitality to all visitors 
to Landor’s villa, his scholarship, and his 
munificent gifts to Cornell University in his 
collection of scarcely rivalled libraries of 
Dante, of Petrarch, and of Icelandic litera- 
ture. 


English Hours. By Henry James. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1905. 


In this ornamental 
has sixteen essays on English 
scenes and occupations. They have all ap- 
peared before, eight in ‘Portraits of Places’ 
(1883), four in ‘Transatlantic Sketches’ 
(1875), four in collections that had been made 
from the magazines. That entitled “Lon- 
don” appeared first in the Century for 1888, 
made a reéntry in ‘Essays in London,’ and 
has been illustrated afresh by Mr. Pennell 
for the present work in a style very dif- 
ferent from the eariier pictures that he 
drew for it in the Century. The excuse for 
this new collection is that it possesses a 
unity of interest denied to the other edi- 
tions of Mr. James's essays of travel, which 
ranged from Venice to Niagara. He gives 
us here under one cover all that he has had 
to say about England from time to time, 
from the early seventies, in fact, down to 
the opening of this century—from the days 
when he drank in the impressions that be- 
set the passionate pilgrim in England, who 
so much better than its inhabitants, as he 
says in “Chester,” can appreciate “the 
‘points’ of this admirable country,” to the 
hours when, as an old inhabitant himself, 
he set out to recite the obliterated history 
of Winchelsea and Rye. 

“And even with this, after all, the im- 
agination can play. The wide, ambiguous 
flat that stretches eastward from Winchil- 
sea hill, and cn the monotone of whose 
bosom, seen at sunset from a friendly emi- 
nence that stands nearer, Rye takes the 
form of a huge floating boat, its water-line 
sharp and its bulk defined from stem to 
stern—this dim expanse is the great Rom- 
ney Marsh, no longer a marsh to-day, but, 
at the end of long years, drained and or- 
dered, a wide pastoral of grazing, with new 
Romney town, a Port no more—not the least 
of the shrunken Five—mellowed to mere 
russet at the far end, and other obscure 
charms, revealed Dest to the slow cyclist, 
seattered over its breast; little old ‘bits’ 
that are not to be described, yet are known 
with a small thrill when seen; little lonely 
farms, red and gray; little mouse-colored 
churches; little villages that seem made 
only for long shadows and summer after- 
noons.”’ 

So run the long, undulating sentences of 
this later essay, with its style so markedly 
other, so far more complex, than belongs 
to his work of the seventies. 

Throughout all the sketches the keynote 
of Mr. James’s admiring interest is pre- 
cisely this air of history, either obliterated, 
or still (for even this sight, in Europe, stirs 
his imagination) In the making; and he can 
thrill at the sight of the “imperial machin- 
ery” of Woolwich as his eye rests on “the 
interminable facade” of the Royal Artillery 
Barracks. As he passed in his hansom (in 
one of his “exploits” or “adventures” as he 
regularly calls any sort of undertaking, 
from a cab drive to opening a book) the 
statue of Queen Anne facing Ludgate Hill}, 
“all history appeared to live again, and the 
continulty of things to vibrate through my 
mind.” What impresses his Imagination as 
he gazes down the Row ts the thought that 
every important member of English society 
has “bobbed In the saddle between Apsley 


volume Mr. James 


collected 





House and Queen’s Gate. You may call the 
roll if you care to, and the air will be thick 
with dumb voices and dead names, like that 
of some Roman amphitheatre.” And what 
makes the Row more interesting than, say, 
the Coliseum, is the continuity of it all. 
For Mr. James, as for many, the charm of 
London lies mainly in the fact that there, 
of all places in the world, “the balance of 
many tastes is struck,” a thing “only pos- 
sible in a very high civilization.” For him 
the ponderous and solemn London club is 
a sympathetic haunt. “What is the solem- 
nity but a tribute to your nerves, and the 
stillness but a refined proof of the inten- 
sity of life?” Such a settler finds even 
the London fog friendly. 

Mr. James has made no alterations of 
importance in republishing these sketches. 
In that entitled “Old Suffolk,”” however, he 
has in one passage modified the original 
with some risk of confusing his readers. On 
page 323 he alludes to FitzGerald as already 
dead, though at the close of the essay he 
retains the date 1879. FitzGerald died in 
1883. 

Mr. Pennell’s illustrations, which number 
over three hundred, are, we need hardly 
say, of great merit and interest. They are 
decidedly impressionistic, and would evi- 
dently be more effective in color. Occasion- 
ally their descriptive titles are highly ne- 
cessary, as in the case of that facing page 
180, which looks precisely like the bathing 
beach of Atlantic City in August, and is 
about as horsey; it is called “The Start for 
the Derby.” 


Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. By D. 8. 
Margoliouth. (Heroes of the Natiofis Se- 
ries.) G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1905. Pp. 
xxvili., 482. Maps and illustrations. 


This is a very disappointing book. The 
author is a competent Arabist; he is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the sources which 
have much increased quite recently; he ap- 
preciates the value of the modern psycho- 
logical studies in religious enthusiasm; he 
is in sympathy with the historical criticism 
of early Islam by Goldziher, Nédeke, Well- 
hausen, etc. He starts, also, from a—so 
far—excellent position. ‘‘I regard,’’ he says, 
“Mohammed as a great man who solved 
a political problem of appalling diffiiculty— 
the construction of a state and an empire 
out of the Arab tribes.” But, for ail this 
and much more that is excellent, the Eng- 
lish life of Mohammed is still to write, if 
it has not already been written in Muir’s 
larger work. The root of the trouble seems 
to be that Professor Margoliouth regards 
Mohammed as, in the first instance, a 
shrewd politician, and only im a secondary 
fashion as interested in religion. Religion 
was a means for him towards an end. The 
salvation of his own soul had not lain hard 
upon him, though his mediumistic perform- 
ances—for so his revelations are reckoned 
—may have been suggested to him by some 
earlier experiences. These, also, were taint- 
ed by the imposture before which all me- 
diums sooner or later fall. His environ- 
ment, too, is depicted in the same way, 
and as of much the same nature. The gen- 
ulnely religious influence and effect upon 
his followers is minimized, the scheming, 
grasping aspects are emphasized. 

Now all this, it can hardly be doubted, 
takes hold of the matter at the wrong end. 
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Mohammed was wonderfully successful as 
a founder, but it was as founder of a 
religion which animated and united, not of 
a state and an empire. That came later. 
He left behind him no organization; he 
left only a community permeated with cer- 
tain ideas. The central point is there. 
He was a man of ideas, not of affairs. 
His own conversion and all which led to 
it had been very real to him, and sent him 
out to others. His trance experiences and 
the revelations therein were also, in the 
earlier years, very real to him; he took his 
mission seriously. So one very weak point 
in Professor Margoliouth’s picture is that 
he does not emphasize, nor apparently un- 
derstand, Mohammed’s relation to the Ara- 
bian kahins, his likeness to whom he once 
or twice touches, but only touches. Moham- 
med, in truth, was a kahin with a differ- 
ence, just as the greater Hebrew prophets 
—Samuel, Hosea, Isaiah, etc., were com- 
rades of the mobs of prophet-dervishes, but 
with a difference. When he began to tam- 
per with his trances and use them for his 
purposes, is a problem, but there can be 
no question about his seriousness to begin 
with, and it is a large question but he 
may have deceived himself to the end. The 
annals of Oriental mysticism are full of 
examples of perfectly certain self-deception 
which to us are perfectly unintelligible. 

Nor does Professor Margoliouth seem to 
have allowed weight enough to Mohammed's 
moral earnestness. The earlier sections of 
the Qur’an are a veritable gospel of the 
poor. Kindness to the unfortunates is re- 
iterated, and if the insight is not as deep 
as that of Amos, it is equally strong. The 
burden of the misery of life lay heavily 
upon him, even as it is pictured in so many 
of the old Arabian poems, and the fear 
of Allah is invoked as a quickening force. 
All this receives scant notice. Nor is 
justice done to his literary ability. That 
he was a great artist in rhymed prose— 
though, most curiously, absolutely incapa- 
ble in verse—is nowhere brought out. Yet 
it was a source of his power, and, by ne- 
glecting it, Professor Margoliouth leaves his 
influence really unexplained. As always in 
Arabia, it took an orator to do his work. 
Arabia, in his time, was passing through 
the last of a great poetical period. He was 
one of its products, but, incapable of the 
technique of verse and urged by his nature 
into religion, he turned his literary power 
into prophetic utterances after the fashion 
of the soothsaying ecstatics whom he had 
known. 

Hence the disappointment with this book. 
Professor Margoliouth seems to have been 
led astray in the first instance by his 
formula about solving a political problem. 
In the second instance, he has been af- 
fected by comparative studies in enthusi- 
asm and imposture, along with the psy- 
chology of conversion and the like. I. W. 
Riley’s psychological study of the founder 
of Mormonism, and Podmore on modern 
spiritualism, have influenced him, and Star- 
buck’s book on conversion. All that is ex- 
cellent in its way, and such investigations 
give us the clue to much on the dark 
side of the mind. But sympathy is needed 
also, such as Prof. William James, in his 
‘Varieties of Religious Experience,’ feels 
and shows for his queerest cases. Of such 
sympathy there is no whit here. This book 
might have been written by an eighteenth- 





eentury deist or a middle nineteenth-cen- 
tury secularist, for whom all religion and 
religious emotion were fraud. Such may not 
be Professor Margoliouth’s attitude; it cer- 
tainly seems to be his basis in treating 
Mohammed. Yet, whatever may be said of 
Mohammed's Jater life, with its undoubted 
conscious or unconscious fraud, in his ear- 
lier there was much spiritual enthusiasm, 
much moral earnestness, and the command 
of language which marks a poet, all three 
of which made him a force, gathered for 
him a community, enabled him to rule it to 
his death, and to leave it as the germ 
of the Muslim state. But to interpret that 
calls for sympathy, such sympathy as Pro- 
fessor Lane-Poole gave to the companion 
figure of Saladin in this series; not for 
cynicism, however incisive, keen and cool- 
headed. Professor Margoliouth is too clever 
to see primitive facts. 





The “Samson Agonistes’ of Milton.—The 
“Prometheus Unbound” of Shelley.—The 
‘Sartor Resartus’ of Carlyle. By J. Mac- 
millan Browa. New Zealand and London: 
Whitcombe & Tombs. 1905. 


Before—let us hope, some time before— 
taking his prescribed seat on a ruined arch 
of London Bridge, the legendary New Zea- 
lander has resolved to make a detailed study 
of the literature of the decaying Empire. 
The New Zealander at present in question, 
Mr. Macmillan Brown, was for twenty-one 
years a professor in Canterbury College, 
Christchurch—the greater part of the time 
lecturer on English literature. It may 
surprise readers who think of the colony 
under the Southern Cross chiefly as a labo- 
ratory of State Socialism to learn that, in 
that most English of colonial towns, this 
enthusiastic professor gathered together 
and year after year kept intact the largest 
English literature class in the world out- 
side of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Some two 
hundred students eagerly followed courses 
of which much was heard in the other col- 
onies of the group. We have for some time 
been, and are now still better, in a position 
to appraise the lectures that attracted such 
audiences and (through the scattering of 
their auditors all over Australia) have 
exerted an influence on the entire conti- 
nent. 

In the volume too modestly entitled 
‘Manual of English Literature,’ published in 
1894, Professor Brown, perhaps for the first 
time, applied to English literature the. con- 
cept of evolution which Brunetiére and 
Maurice Souriau were at that very time ap- 
plying to French literature, and which Py- 
pine was afterwards to apply to Russian 
literature, Adolf Bartels to German litera- 
ture, Leslie Stephen to the literature of the 
eighteenth century, and Wilbur Cross to the 
English novel. Three volumes on “Julius 
Cesar,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” and ‘Es- 
mond’ gave the outside reader specimens 
of a new type of instruction in Bnglish lit- 
erature. Studies of all kinds in Shakspere 
we are familiar with: within the last 
twelve months Professor Bradley of Oxford 
has published lectures that recall Profes- 
sor Brown's; but “the treatment of a con- 
temporary work of fiction by the same 
methods was then new in literary teaching 
(for it is ten years since the lectures were 
locally published and many more since they 
were first delivered). The three volumes 





named above have since been additionally 
published 

We naturally turn first to the freshest and 
most atiractive—the volume on ‘Sartor Re 
sartus." Taking the book one day 
from his sister's bookcase gt Dumfries, 
Carlyle said of it that “it could have been 
written only at Craigenputtock.”’ He little 
dreamt that “the rugged Orson of a book” 
he wrote there ‘“‘with his heart's blood” 
would one day be anatomized in an island 
in the Western Pacific where, at that time, 
hardly a single white man was to be found. 
Professor Brown takes the right point of 
view in studying it. Carlyle once said io 
Froude that the only part ef the book that 
was autobiographical was that relating to 
his conversion; and when one of his secre- 
taries announced that he was composing a 
biography of the master on the basis of 
‘Sartor,’ Carlyle’s wrath exploded in a letter 
to the Atheneum too Swiftian to be print- 
ed. Mr. Martin was right, nevertheless. 
Our professor conclusively shows that ‘Sar- 
tor’ is autobiographical all through. From 
Froude’s biography, from Carlyle’s letters 
and ‘Reminiscences,’ and from the recol- 
lections and observations of others, he 
sheds illuminating light on the whole. Car- 
lyle’s parentage and early surroundings, his 
personal history and habits, his mental! and 
moral characteristics, his literary style, his 
philosophy and his religion, are there mir- 
rored as they are not even in the essays of 
his most sympathetic critics—Thoreau and 
Burroughs. 

The author applies the same autobio- 
graphical method to the two poems. “Sam- 
son Agonistes’ is Milton Agonistes. The 
poet had at one time projected a “Samson 
Hybristes’’—Samson the Insulter—and such 
a poem would have reflected the Milton of 
the prose pamphlets, But now the struggle 
was over and the situation changed. The 
poet, too, has been literally ‘‘blinded by 
his enemies."’ It is Milton who appears at 
the gate of the prison in Gaza—his retired 
house in Bunhill Fields, where he is guided 
by some helplag hand to find sun or shade, 
and dreads mobbing or assassination if he 
ventures forth. His career had been Sam- 
son's; both had been champions of a high 
cause and had passed “twenty years of ob- 
scurity and struggle” in ald of the fickle 
crowd that had now forsaken them. Sam- 
son's “wounds immedicable’’ were Milton's 
very own. Yet both have still a great part 
to play. The physical strength of the one 
and the spiritual power of the other have 
come back to them. Samson's last feat and 
Milton’s epic have a strange resémblance. 
Point by point our colonial professor elab- 
orates the parallelism; and who will say 
that it is fanciful? But Professor Brown 
is genetic as well. Samson in the poem is 
a compound of the primitive wild man, 
delineated in the original folk-tale, and 
the wise, far-seeing patriot and judge who 
has been idealized from a single verse 
tacked on to that tale. The composite por- 
trait is still that of Milton. 

If the study of “Samson” is the most de- 
lightful of the three volumes, the lectures 
on the “Prometheus” are the most impor- 
tant. Alone of Shelley's fast aging works, 
that greatest of lyrical dramas still en- 
chains those who knew it almost by heart 
in their youth. It is here examined in all 
its aspects—its Greek progenitor, its art, its 
central figure, its minor personages, its 
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lovely female characters, the play as re- 
vealing the nature of the poet and as re- 
flecting the age Professor Brown opens 
up new depths in the character of the demt- 
god. His nature has undergone a purifica- 
tion t hag been redeemed by suffering; 
it has been reconciled with nature. 
Throughout the play the ethical interest is 
suprem¢ As he analyzes it, the author's 
thought takes a wider sweep. With a 
giowing imaginative eloquence that seems 
to belong rather to the pulpit than to the 
professor’s chair, he describes Shelley's 
dream of the future, its inevitable dis- 
appointment, and the nobler vision that 
arises out of that. We can understand that 
such lectures should have moulded the lives 
as well as trained the minds of thelr audi- 


tors 


Daughters of the Puritans: A Group of Brief 
Biographies. By Seth Curtis Beach. Bos- 
on: American Unitarian Society. 1905. 

It makes a great difference in a volume of 
memoirs whether it shows marks of really 
original thought and investigation or is 
due more conspicuously to a pair of scis- 
sors. This book belongs distinctly to the 
latter class; and though the material is 
good and well put together, it lacks fresh- 
ness. The author has used pretty faithfully 
all printed matter relating to his subject; 
but there is absolutely no evidence of that 
idded exploration of manuscript material 


which is now demanded by the thoughtful 
reader. In dealing, for instance, with Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoll, there is nothing to 
how that the writer has explored any one 
of the five bulky volumes of her letters and 
memoranda in possession of the Fuller fam- 
ly in Cambridge; or (what is especially 
to be regretted) that mass of manuscript, 
now the property of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, which is practically the sole source 
of direct knowledge about her Italian life. 
its materials were not merely used, but 
liberally misused, by her first biographer, 
he Rey. Willlam Henry Channing. His 
printed extracts prove absolutely mislead- 
ng at some points, the manuscript having 
been freely rewritten In many places by 
him, and creating sometimes a distinctly 
ilse impression Hence the importance 
of examining the manuacripts. 

In this dearth of direct and original infor- 
mation, Mr. Beach, of course, draws freely 


and not always accurately on books; thus, in 
peaking of Madame Ossoli's girlhood (p 
174), he ays: “Cambridge was then, ac- 
ording to Col. Higginson, a vast, sparse- 
ly settled village,” whereas the latter only 
calls it a “quiet academic suourb,” and says 
that it was divided between three detached 

llages. Mr. Beach's phraseology is else- 
where quite misapplied, as where he speaks 
f “the unpolished manners of Mr. Garri- 

on paper, the Liberator.” Of such a 
phrase, one can say as Wendell Phillips said 
when the colored orator, Charles Remond, 
called George Washington a_ villain: 

Charles, the epithet is Infelicitous.” 

Here and there, also, we find minor in- 
accuracies, as where it is twice stated (pp. 
274, 278) that In 1860 Miss Alcott “was be- 
coming a regular contributor’ to the 
itlantic Monthly, the fact being merely 
that she published two stories there in that 
year and two others three years later. A 
mere reference to the ‘Atlantic Index’ would 
have prevented this 





Among the authors selected as the sub- 
jects of this volume, Miss Sedgwick and 
Mrs, Ware are now pretty well forgotten, 
though they doubtless deserve something 
better. There is also a‘strange waning 
in Mrs. Child's literary reputation; and 
even as to Mrs. Stowe and Miss Alcott this 
is in some degree true. It is to be re- 
membered that Miss Dix was not, properly 
speaking, an author, but that her career 
was, as Mr. Beach well says, “a romance of 
philanthropy.” He is, perhaps, wise in giv- 
ing so little space to her service in the 
civil war as superintendent of women 
nurses, inasmuch as her career in that re- 
spect yielded some disappointment. She 
had always been accustomed to acting 
alone, and moreover, she construed her lim- 
its in selecting nurses very closely, from 
the point of view of a maiden lady of sixty- 
two, and this amid the loud complaint of 
wounded soldiers. One of her circulars, for 
instance, ran thus: “No woman under thir- 
ty years need apply to serve in Government 
hospitals. All nurses are required to be 
very plain-looking women. Their dresses 
must be brown or black, with no bows, no 
curls, or jewelry, and no hoopskirts.” Such 
minute restrictions awakened some natural 
irreverence among the wounded soldiers. 

The young widow of Major-General Lan- 
der, for instance, was practically excluded 
because of her having been an act- 
ress, until after establishing herself at 
Beaufort, South Carolina, where she waited 
at her own expense until the battle of 
Olustee gave her sudden and unexpected 
freedom for most beneficent action. There 
is a story told of her that, at the very 
outset of her enterprise, when the wounded 
men were being brought in from the trans- 
port steamers and placed on hastily collect- 
ed beds in a deserted building which had 
been assigned to her for hospital uses, she 
heard a shy knock at the front door, and, 
on flinging it dramatically open, saw before 
her a small Episcopal clergyman who had 
been sent to Beaufort for his health. He 
had just arrived, and had been directed to 
her ‘‘for a comfortable lodging,” as he said. 
He timidly introduced himself as the Rev. 
Mr. So and So from New York. “Delighted 
to see you, sir,” cried the impassioned lady 
with her most impetuous glance. “‘Can you 
dress wounds?” she added in a tone which 
would have suited Lady Macbeth. “Spiritual 
wounds, madam,”’ he replied, still more 
shyly. ‘“‘No time for that, sir, now,” she 
responded; “that hospital is awaiting its 
patients. Good morning, sir!’’ And he 
hastily withdrew from the scene, leaving 
Lady Macbeth to her duty, It would doubt- 
less have been a scene quite melodramatic 
in the eyes of Miss Dix, but perhaps the 
wounded soldiers forgave it. 

We cannot well complain of Mr. Beach 
for not inserting the anecdote, especially 
if he never heard it; but we could at least 
wish that he had persuaded his publishers 
to allow an index at the end of his work. 


The Wives of Henry VIII. By Martin Hume, 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 19065. 

Queen Mary of Modena. By Martin Haile. 
London: Dent, 1906. 


Having written ‘The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth’ and “The Love Affairs of 
Queen of Scots,’ Mr. Martin Hume once 
more associates politics with marriage in 
‘The Wives of Henry the Bighth.’ How lit- 





tle of genuine romance there was in the 
life of this sovereign, we need hardly say; 
but Mr. Hume as an historian is always 
looking beyond the foreground of courtship 
and fixing his gaze upon the international 
diplomacy or the clash of parties which 
lies beyond. For Miss Strickland, of yore, 
the Queens of England had a deep personal 
interest, each one of them being dignified 
by the biographer and made to stand in the 
centre of the picture, It is characteristic 
of Mr. Hume’s method that he should style 
the consorts of Henry VIII. his wives rath- 
er than his queens. With the six unfortu- 
nate women whose names are familiar to 
every schoolboy he has little to do, the title 
notwithstanding. The real motive of the 
book is furnished by his interpretation of 
the character of Henry VIII., for illustra- 
tion of Whose traits he turns to the quar- 
ter of matrimony. For ourselves we find 
the most striking feature of the book in 
the contrast it offers to Mr. Pollard’s con- 
ception of the King. Mr. Pollard, it will be 
remembered, considers that Henry VIII. 
grew in intellectual power and political 
astuteness while his character steadily de- 
generated. Mr. Hume quite agrees to the 
fact of degeneration, but has a far lower 
opinion of Henry's mental gifts. Stating 
the case in terms of matrimonial policy, the 
issue assumes some such form as this: Was 
the King a clear-headed, though immoral 
despot, who knew what he wanted in the 
way of a wife, and was bound at whatever 
cost to place by his side the woman of his 
choice? Or, was he less strong-willed than 
is ordinarily supposed to have been the 
case, and, indeed, “‘a weak, vain, boastful 
man, the plaything of his passions, which 
were artfully made use of by rival parties 
to forward religious and political ends in 
the struggle of giants that ended in the 
Reformation”? Froude, of course, looked 
upon Henry as the masterful and intelligent 
ruler who carried council and nation along 
in his train; and Mr. Pollard, however se- 
verely he may tax Henry for cruelty and 
lust, adheres to the conception of strength. 
Mr. Hume, on the other hand, sees vanity, 
love of pomp, and instability of purpose where 
his predecessors have beheld a spectacle of 
powerful will and ruthless determination. 
Viewed thus, the critical part of the reign 
becomes a contest between Thomas Crom- 
well, on the one hand, and Norfolk, sup- 
ported by Gardiner, on the other. In theol- 
ogy, as every one ought to know by this 
time, Henry was a Catholic; and after 
Cromwell had been made a scapegoat for 
the North-German alliance, he readily came 
to terms with Norfolk’s party, which, al- 
beit Catholic, was willing to accept the Act 
of Supremacy. Mr. Hume has, we think, 
belittled Henry’s intellectual capacity, but 
the evidence which he marshals to illus- 
trate his theory of light-headedness is 
neither meagre nor trivial. “The ob- 
stinate self-assertion and violence that im- 
pressed most observers as strength, hid be- 
hind them a spirit that forever needed dli- 
rection and support from a stronger soul.” 
In these words will be found the gist of a 
clever though inconclusive volume. 

If Mr. Hume treats somewhat cavalierly 
the queens of Henry VIII. in giving their 
husband the leading role in his volume, the 
same neglect of his heroine cannot be laid 
to the charge of Mr. Martin Haile. His 
‘Queen Mary of Modena’ is a genuine biog- 
raphy of the woman with whom ostensibly 
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it deals, rather than an essay in political 
history or an account of the influence ex- 
ercised by James II.’s wife upon the des- 
tinies of England. Close as has been the 
intellectual tie between England and Italy 
since the days of Petrarch and Chaucer, 
Mary of Modena is the only Italian princess 
who ever became the consort of an English 
king. For most people she is merely a 
name, and, when remembered at all, is 
generally associated with certain doubts 
relative to the legitimacy of James III. 
Bishop Burnet handed on to the Whig his- 
torians of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries a bad opinion of her, nor would 
the general reader attach much weight to 
the eulogistic words of Saint-Simon, who 
says: “‘The life and death of this Queen of 
England are comparable with those of the 
greatest saints.” 

Mr. Haile, in his extensive study of Mary 
Beatrice’s life and character, has the ad- 
vantage of drawing upon a copious cor- 
respondence. Naturally the most interest- 
ing portion of this covers the years 1685- 
1690—that is to say, the period of James 
II.’s reign and of his first years in exile. 
Regarding Mary’s talents as a letter-writer, 
it is not possible to speak in language of 
extravagant praise. Mr. Haile begins his 
book with a quotation from the Duc de 
Broglie concerning the inestimable value to 
the historian of correspondence, and then 
proceeds: “Nothing can so make the dry 
bones of History live, or make us realize 
any given epoch of the past, as the perusal] 
of the letters and dispatches of the actors 
in its scenes.”” Unfortunately Mary Bea- 
trice, however pious and affectionate, had 
not the gift of communicating to paper any 
of the charms she may have possessed. The 
following passage from a letter written to 
the Cardinal] d’Este on February 26, 1689, 
gives a fair sample of her epistolary style. 

“It is a great consolation to the King 
and to me to hear of his Holiness’s affec- 
tionate tenderness toward us. I hope we 
are not unworthy of it, and that the Pope 
will have the goodness to let the world see 
that his actions on our behalf correspond 
with his words, which in the present con- 
juncture would not be sufficient for us. 
‘ This King [Louis XIV.] certainly 
gives us great succours, and I hope his 
Holiness will do likewise, for without mon- 
ey we can hope for nothing good.” 

Later on in the same letter the writer 
speaks of being in great physical as well 
as mental anguish, but her correspondence 
contains little which is more sprightly than 
the passage we have just quoted. Mr. 
Haile has done as well as he could do on 
behalf of his heroine, and several of the 
documents he includes are well worth ex- 
huming. But Mary of Modena, despite the 
depth of her attachment to the Roman 
Church and her connection by marriage with 
one of the most unfortunate of the un- 
fortunate Stuarts, is not a very brilliant 
figure in English history. 


Alewander Mackennal. By Dugald Macfad- 
yen. London: James Clarke & Co. 1905. 
The life of an English Nonconformist min- 

ister who was not conspicuous e/ther as a 

pulpit orator or as a theologian, or as a 

leader in popular movements, would nat- 

urally seem to offer little opportunity to a 

biographer; but there may sometimes be 

more that is really belpful in the gtory of 
such a career as Mackennal’s than in more 
dazzling records. His type of character is 





aptly described by Mr. Macfadyen as illus- 
trating “the habit of probing a course of 
action to the heart of processes of thought; 
the wealth of points of view which some- 
times puzzled his friends and interfered with 
his own decisiveness of speech and action; 
and, perhaps, also, that undervaluation of 
action in a world which is made by acts 
rather than thoughts, and the noble error 
of imputing to cthers readiness to give to 
thoughts and arguments and principles the 
same weight which he himself attached to 
them.” This temperament wins the respect 
of the discerning few, but does not easily 
gain the cheers of a public meeting. Though 
Mackennal’s name was not one to draw the 
crowd, his election to the chair of the Con- 
gregational Union, to the chair of the Coun- 
cil of Mansfield College, and to the secre- 
taryship of the Free Church Council, at its 
origin, showed the value set upon his quiet 
and unselfish labors by the most compe- 
tent judges. 

If for no other reason, this book would 
have been worth writing for the revelation 
it gives of the rare courage of its subject. 
In March, 1900, it was Mackennal’s duty to 
preach the official sermon to the Free 
Church Congress at Sheffield. It needs only 
a slight effort to recall the state of the 
public mind in England at this time, with- 
in the churches as well as outside them. It 
was the month after the relief of Lady- 
smith. At this moment of national intoxi- 
eation, Mackennal uttered the following 
words: 

“For many years the thought has pressed 
upon me that, if England is to fulfil her no- 
blest destiny, she may be called to be a sacri- 
ficial nation. And I have had the dream 
that the sacrifice might be in the cause 
of peace. If England, in the plenitude of 
her power, should lay down every weapon 
of a carnal warfare, disband her armies, 
call her fleets from the sea, throw open her 
ports, and trust for her continual existence 
only to the service she could render to the 
world, and the testimony she would bear to 
Christ, what would happen? I know not, 
and the doubt, the knowledge that anyone 
who would speak of such a thing would not 
command a serious hearing, has made me a 
lonely man. But it comes again and again; 
the longing will not be repressed. It might 
be that Christ, whose ‘finished work’ is the 
trust of His people, would declare that the 
purpose of such a sacrifice is sufficient, that 
the example would be enough, and that the 
nation would continue to be, living and 
strong in the gratitude of all peoples. But, 
if otherwise, what then’ Such a martyr- 
dom would quicken tke conscience of the 
world. . . . Tam sare that s0longas the 
vision of a martyred nation appears absurd 
and impossible, there will never be a Chris- 
tian nation. This, also, I believe, that until 
our advocates of peace fairly apprehend 
that a nation martyred for Christ's sake 
may be within the counsel of God, their ad- 
vocacy will lack its final inspiration and vic- 
torious appeal.” 

There is no thoughtful man who would 
not find treasure in this volume, but there 
is one class of the community to whom it 
may be particularly commended. When our 
younger clergy, of whatever church, are 
tempted to prophesy smooth things, let them 
read the biography of Mackennal. It wi"’ 
put iron into their blood. 
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utilization of the various printed docu- 
ments. Most of Dr. Levy's information 
and figuring is secured from familiar 
sources—the Reports of our Iron and Steel 
Association, and the huge mass of varied 
and unclarified matter published in the 
volumes of the Industrial Commission. But 
he has also sojourned and travelled in the 
United States, and conferred with various 


persons engaged in iron and steel produc 
tion. 

His subject is primarily the present state 
of the American iron industry An intro 
duction sketches the history of the indus 
try since 1870, the effects of the tariff 
stimulus, the discovery and utilization of 
the extraordinary natural sources (a fa: 
tor much more important than the tariff) 
the growth of the great iron companies, 
and the final formation of the overshadow 
ing Steel Corporation The bulk of th 
book is then given to an account of the 


state of the industry during the last five 
or ten years, and of the history and pros- 
pects of the Steel Corporation and two of 
its constituent concerns—the Tin-Plate and 
Wire monopolies. All this is set forth 
with discrimination and good sense, and 
with an array of figures and statements of 
fact that will make Dr. Levy's yolume val- 
uable even to Americans who have followed 


with care this remarkable phase of our 
economic history. 

But Dr. Levy writes chiefly for Ger- 
mans, and wishes to impress on his coun- 
trymen a conclusion which he justly thinks 
important for them, but which Is also im- 
portant for us. It is, that “dumping” is 
not the precise phenomenon shown in the 
recent exports of iron and steel from 
the United States “Dumping” implies 
that a commolity is sold abroad or in 
some free market for less than cost, in 
order that bulk of the supply may be 
sold at a better price in the home mar- 
ket. B our iron and steel is not sold 
abroad at less than cost. The price got 
abroad is high enough to pay for produc- 
ing it; the domestic price is simply so 
much higher—it is an extravagant 
monopoly price, especially for such articles 
as steel rails and wire. The lesson for 


the German producers is plain: they must 
face here mot sporadic “dumping’’ com- 
petition, but a permanent basis for an in- 
vasion of the world’s markets, likely to 
become more serious whenever decreasing 
demand and falling prices appear in the 
United States. The lesson for the Amer 
ican consumer is not less plain: hey 
mulected to pay excessive prices, k bar- 
within the country because the without. 
rier prevents competitionye present the 
In periods of activity j/ jron and steel— 
American people pfg of civilization—vast 
the great instry needed to give the pro 
ly more tfeagonable return; in periods 
ducerfession it still pays more, though 
Bt in the same degree. 

Perhaps the growing competition with 
the Steel Corporation from concerns using 
the basic process will eventually call 4 
halt to this sort of imposition; but, for 
the visible future, the situation is likely 
to remain substantially unchanged. The 
tariff on iron and steel, if ever needed 
as a stimulus for producers, is now an 
incubus for the community. Hliow long 
will the American people submit to it? 
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and Ferns. By Douglas Houghton Camp- 
bell, Ph.D.. Professor of Botany in the 
Leland aford Junior University. New 
York: fhe Macnfilan Company. 


There ‘3 nothing on the title-page to in- 
dicate that this is a second edition, carefully 
revised throughout and embodying a great 
deal of new matter. Professor Campbell is 
ardent investigator, to whom Crypto- 
gamic Botany is much Indebted for substan- 
tial advance in certain directions, and he is, 
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moreover, 
work contains an interesting study of the 
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probable origin of the great developmental | 


lines along which our flowering plants and 
their flowerless allies have come. The rid- 
dies are not by any means all read yet, for 
are many vast gaps which it is hoped 
may be filled by hints from the more ex- 
tended study but the progress 
of late and, on the whole, 
itisfactory. It is, perhaps, worth while to 
cast into untechnical language the con- 
clusions which have been adopted by Pro- 
Campbell in the closing chapter of 
useful volume. We hope it will not 
much like attempting to present 
the subject in words of one syl- 


there 


of fossils; 
has been steady, 


wanes 
this 
seem too 
a part of 
lable 
The great classes of seed-bearing 
plants are distinguished from each other in 
the following manner: One class 
Gymnosperms, the Conifers, and their kin- 
dred) true seed-vessels, but the 
° eeds practically naked, whereas the 


two 


have no 


are 
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1 
| zle has been to find out the relations which 


| these two groups bear to each other and to 
the naked-seeded plants, or Gymnospermas, 
of which we have just spoken. Under all 
these questions lies another equally per- 
plexing, as to the relations which the flow- 
ering plants bear to the flowerless. Pro- 
fessor Campbell says (p. 605), “We believe 
that the evidence we have at present points 
| to the Monocotyledons as the more primitive 
of the two divisions of the Angiosperms, 
from which later the Dicotyledons branched 
off. It is also becoming evident that 
| the dicotyledonous habit may have devel- 
more than once.” The seed-plants 
“represent not one single line of develop- 
ment, but at least two, and perhaps more, 
entirely independent ones, having their 
origin from widely separated stocks.” 

It is gratifying to remember that Ameri- 
can botanists have contributed largely to 
the researches in plant-morphology upon 
which the above general conclusions are 
based. 
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econd class (the Angiosperms) possess true 

ed-vessels in which the seeds ripen. The 
econd class comprises by far the greater 
number of our flowering plants. This sec- 
ond class is plainly divided into two subor- 


linate classes, which are so clearly sepa- 
rated from each other that they are dis- 
tinguishable by flowers, seeds, and, for the 
most part, also by the leaves and the stems. 
rhese two classes are called respectively 
monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous, ac- | 
ording as they possess one or two “sced- 
leaves"’ In the ripened seed. Now the puz- 
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